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Egyptian co-operation in running the base 
which Colonel Nasser offered were remark- 
ably reasonable. We have constantly 
warned the Government that to reject those 
terms and attempt to hold the base by force 
was both morally unjustifiable and militarily 
nonsense, and could only end in a climb- 
down far more humiliating than that of 
Abadan. Our predictions have been ful- 
filled. The Tory Party may find it rather 
easier to swallow its pride if Sir Winston 
gives it the excuse of the H-Bomb for doing 
so. But the rest of the world will not be 
deceived. If Sir Winston had voluntarily 
ended the British occupation, restored 
Egypt full sovereignty and welcomed her 
as a full and equal Ally, he could have 
restored Great Britain’s position in the 
Arab world. That he preferred to persuade 
himself that we are being chased out of 
Egypt by the Russian H-Bomb only reveals 
his curious scale of values. 


Petit Coup—Grand Coup ? 

M. Mendés-France, it is clear, has ali 
along realised that, if he is to win his 
gamble by July 20, he must play on two 


tables—with maximum stakes. He must 
at all costs secure a truce in Indo-China; 
but, if possible, on terms which do not so 
outrage Congressional emotions that U.S. 
endorsement is withheld and—more em- 
barrassing—American aid to France cut off 
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as a punishment for “doing a Munich” with 
the Reds. With Mr. Eden’s aid he induced 
Mr. Dulles to leave his tent and come to Paris. 
What he got from the talks, and at what price, 
is not clear. The Secretary of State, having 
explained the “limitations” his Government 
wishes to observe in the Far East, has returned 
to Washington: the Geneva Conference goes 
on with one Minister outside the door. On the 
other hand; Mr. Dulles has modified his con- 
temptuous attitude at least to the extent of 
replacing the Prague Ambassador by General 
Bedell Smith as U.S. representative—to act 
“without departing from the principles” laid 
down by Mr. Dulles in Paris. Does this mean 
that the State Department is accepting the 
realities of France’s desperate situation in Viet 
Nam? Or has M. Mendés-France secured this 
qualified American support at the cost of 
promising to stand out for terms which the Viet 
Minh, flushed with military successes, can 
hardly be expected to accept? He has an- 
nounced that he is “satisfied” by his conver- 
sations with Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Eden has 
apparently told Mr. Molotov that the Paris 
talks will not “impede” agreement at Geneva. 
We share these hopes; but to turn up “ Grand 
Coup” on two tables at once is a lot for a 
gambler to achieve. 


Tewards Stability in Guatemala 


The Special Correspondent of The Times in 
Guatemala City reports that Castillo Armas 
makes an excellent impression and that “the 
chances of attaining stability today seem good,” 
though he admits “ the embarrassing problem of 
nearly 1,000 refugees in various Latin-American 
embassies.” The stability which he foresees is 
no doubt not very different from the normal pat- 
tern of life in Central America. For Armas 
has pledged himself to the total elimination of 
all “ Communists,” the encouragement of foreign 
capital and the “juster” administration of the 
existing agrarian law—meaning presumably the 
exclusion from its provisions of the United Fruit 
Company’s reserve land. Meanwhile, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop has duly called on his flock 
to “follow Castillo Armas as protector of the 
Church.” A not unworthy epitaph over the 
Guatemalan experiment in progress is given this 
week with remarkable candour by Time 
magazine : 

No matter who furnished the arms to Castillo 
Armas, it was abundantly clear that U.S. 
Ambassador John E. Peurifoy master-minded 
most of the changes once Castillo Armas began 
his revolt. It was he who. . . saw to it that 


the new Government was solidly anti-Com- 
munist. 


The revolution, adds Time, including expert 
pilots, “‘ must have cost well over $1,000,000— 
perhaps as much as $5,000,000.” 

o 


The Cost of Benefits 


Retirement pensions, now paid to 4.2 million 
old people, accounted for almost three-quarters 
of the total benefits paid out by the National 
Insurance Fund last year, having risen by more 
than £40m. over the 1952 level of £275m. 
Their share of the social security budget, set 
out in the first annual report of the combined 
Ministries of National Insurance and Pensions, 


is so large that concern at the cost of pensions 
has understandably obscured the fact that, as a 
nation, we have been getting our social security 
on the cheap. It is true that sickness benefit 
rose last year—from £63m. to £79m.—and that 
1953 was the first year since the scheme started 
in which current claims never fell below 
800,000. It is also true that unemployment 
benefit cost more—£26m. instead of £14m. 
But the balance of the Fund as a whole has been 
maintained solely by the Government’s refusal 
to. raise all benefits, including retirement pen- 
sions, to a reasonable subsistence level. Claimants 
for sickness and unemployment benefit—who 
draw less than a quarter of the Fund’s payments 
—have been penalised because the Government 
has been terrified by fear of a soaring pension 
liability. Family allowances, which are also 
included in this report, went up by £41m., 
owing to the increase from five to eight shillings 
a week. To extend these to the first child would 
cost approximately £63m. a year. In short, 
were it not for the millstone of retirement pen- 
sions, it would be possible to make a substantial 
advance in social welfare standards at the com- 
paratively modest cost of little more than 
£109m. a year. 


P.E.P. on Birth Control 


Pessimists about the rapidly increasing world- 
population believe that we cannot feed half the 
population adequately now and are aggravating 
the problem by death-control—the humanitarian 
health-services—instead of allowing the 
“natural” sanctions of war, disease and pesti- 
lence to operate. But, as the new and valuable 
broadsheet by P.E.P., Controlling Human 
Numbers, points out: “Both death-control and 
food control have humane objects which are not 
relinquishable. But these beneficent policies 
are in danger of defeating their worthy ends 
unless supplemented by birth control and con- 
servation of resources.” Manifestly some 
immediate check is needed on the populations 
of India, Japan, Italy and many countries in 
Latin America. The difficulties are ignorance 
and religious objections; although birth-control, 
when its definition includes the rhythm method, 
is not opposed by any of the main world 
religions. Even the Catholics accept the rhythm 
(“safe period”) method, which they regard as 
continence rather than control. The P.E.P. 
broadsheet points out the unsatisfactoriness of 
this methed, which depends upon illiterate 
women discovering the moment of ovulation 
and may mean, as in Dr. Abraham Stone’s 
experiment in India, using a complicated system 
of coloured beads. Appliance methods 
call for medical or para-medical services which 
cannot at present be organised on a scale com- 
mensurate with the problem. The need is for 
a cheap, oral method which, by actually prevent- 
ing fertilisation, can escape condemnation as 
an abortifacient. Obviously, such a method 
involves interference with the complex system 
of hormones and, until a great deal more is 
known of balance, undesired side-effects may be 
produced. What is needed is public recognition 
and support for birth-control research, in terms 
as frank and as well-balanced as this P.E.P. 
broadsheet. 





The New Statesman and Nation, July 17, 1954 
Vendettas 


The Daily Express found it necessary last 
week (July 8) to reply to our charge that it 
indulges in vendettas. The fact has long been 
notorious in Fleet Street, but until recently few 
newspapers have cared to incur Lord Beaver- 
brook’s wrath by supporting this journal in 
exposing the peculiar nature of his propaganda. 
We are glad to have an ally in the Observer, 
which is periodically vilified by the Express on 
the fantastic ground that its controlling per- 
sonnel, like the Throne of England, must be 
Protestant. By an equal irrelevance, the Express 
replied to the charge of constantly misrepresent- 
ing the British Council by claiming to have 
pointed out the British Council’s faults. The 
Express is entitled to criticise the Council, 
when, as has sometimes happened, it has 
deserved criticism. But what we, in common 
with other weekly journals of opinion, have 
pointed out is that the Express attacks have 
taken the form of a sustained campaign of mis- 
representation and mudslinging. Similarly, no 
one who has followed the vilification of Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Nehru in the Beaver- 
brook press—not to speak of less distinguished 
individuals—can fail to see that personal 
animosities reinforce political disagreements. 
The Express knows as well as we do that so far 
from being the “ chief agent of a swift and far- 
reaching disintegration in the British Empire,” 
Mountbatten played a vital part in preventing 
a war between Britain and India and keeping 
India in the Commonwealth. But the Express, 
to do it justice, is not satisfied by mere argu- 
ment; its tactics are to smear individuals. 


What is a Bowler ? 


The Daily Mirror, which managed to get one 
of its reporters saluted five times by sentries in 
Whitehall, is to be congratulated on exposing a 
particularly absurd survival from the past. 
According to Queen’s Regulations a soldier 
should salute “ All commissioned officers whom 
they know to be such.” Because soldiers cannot 
be expected in the usual way to recognise officers 
in mufti whom they do not know, this regulation 
is usually ignored. Sensible colonels in the last 
war told young officers that it was “the uniform 
not the man” which was being saluted, and they 
must not expect to be saluted unless properly 
dressed in uniform. But in the Guards and 
Household Cavalry there survives the tradition 
of barrack square discipline. True, the soldier 
who evades or misunderstands an order is no 
longer flogged as he was in the 18th century; 
instead, he is “ put on a charge” on every and 
any possible occasion. This is discipline. A com- 
mon charge against a Guardsman, for instance, is 
that he is “seen idling in company with a 
female,” which may mean nothing but that he 
has been observed walking hand in hand or arm 
in arm with his sweetheart or even his wife. In 
order to make life more difficult, it is assumed, 
absurdly, that he can recognise every officer in 
his regiment, even in mufti. The officers, in 
their turn, are expected to wear. bowler hats 
slightly off the forehead, and, presumably in 
honour of Mr. Chamberlain, to carry rolled 
umbrellas. Does the Secretary of State for War 
really think this nonsense good for discipline? 
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PARIS 
Diplomacy by Deadline 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: As July 20 
approaches, M. Mendes-France’s race against 
time is distracting even sports-minded French- 
men from their annual contemplation of the Tour 
de France, now pursuing its monotonous course. 
Shorn of its excitement and drama, however, 
Mendés-France’s bid boils down to a coolly calcu- 
lated risk. Most observers in Paris agree that to 
oifer the Viet Mirh a choice between a rapid 
settlement*and the return to M. Bidault was in 
itself a shrewd diplomatic stroke. Further, there 
is good reason to suppose, as M. André Fontaine 
pointed out in Le Monde last week, that Mendeés- 
France’s methods are mere suited than those of 
M. Bidault to the tener of the negotiations at 
Geneva. Whether Bidault’s desire for peace was 
real or not, argued M. Fontaine, the Communist 
delegates were never convinced of his sincerity 
and they were genuinely mystified by his 
“ Talleyrand Overbid” brand of diplomacy. By 
contrast, Mendés-France’s honesty and realism 
have at least made France’s position abundantly 
clear; and his successive meetings with Chou En- 
lai, Molotov and Pham Van Dong have narrowed 
the area of disagreement down to certain specific 
points. 

On the other hand these points of disagreement 
are very real, and there is serious concern in Paris 
that, even assuming good will on the part of the 
Viet Minh, the July 20 deadline may leave insuffi- 
cient time for their solution. Observers agree that 
the problem of the mixed commissions can be 
solved. They also agree that the opposing dele- 
gations will both eventually accept the 16th Paral- 
lel as a compromise demarcation line, and that a 
territorial settlement in the Hanoi-Haiphong area 
does not present any insuperable difficulties. But 
the terms of the political settlement—above all the 
date of the elections—are regarded as a serious 
obstacle, which can be surmounted only after 
lengthy and bitter discussions. Circles close to 
M. Mendés-France insist that he will not retreat 
from his basic position that the Vietnamese 
Government must be given a certain minimum 
period of preparation before elections are held, 
and they add that the Viet Minh will have to make 
substantial concessions if agreement is to be 
reached. In any case, everyone recognises that a 
settlement is unlikely before July 19, and that 
Monday night will probably be decisive. 

In France itself, Mendés-France’s efforts have 
been watched with growing admiration. True, 
last weekend, the M.R.P. National Committee re- 
affirmed its hostility and agreed to preserve an 
attitude of what it termed “ serene expectation ”— 
presumably of failure. But, apart from the M.R.P. 
and a section of the Independents, Parliamentary 
opinion is strongly favourable and this attitude is 
reflected by the press. There is great disappoint- 
ment, however, that Mendés-France’s efforts have 
received so little encouragement abroad, particu- 
larly in America. Mr. Dulles’s attitude, including 
his refusal to send a senior representative to 
Geneva, is interpreted here as a deliberate attempt 
to sabotage the negotiations, particularly since 
the Viet Minh themselves are believed to be 
anxious to secure American endorsement of the 
cease-fire terms. Unless his visit to Paris con- 
vinces him that U.S. policy is not tenable, the 
role he is playing may be disastrous; and, in any 
case, the interruption of the talks at Geneva is 
regrettable. For, if a cease-fire is not arranged 
by Tuesday, it is difficult to see how and when 
negotiations can be resumed. 

Meanwhile, the military situation continues to 
deteriorate. The imminence of the fall of Hanoi 
has been greatly exaggerated by the British press, 


but there is no doubt that it cannot be held in- 
definitely without substantial reinforcements. Yet 
these, even if authorised by the Assembly, could 


not go into action before September. Who is to 
do the fighting in the meantime? The Americans 
have already categorically refused. The Vietnam- 
ese forces are deserting at the rate of 500 a day. 
Even granted Mr. Dulles’s assumption that a 
cease-fire based on partition would be an “ East- 
ern Munich,” it is felt here that a successful 
Munich is better than an unsuccessful Dunkirk. 


PORT TALBOT 
Trouble in Steel 


A South Wales Correspondent writes: The 
effects of the unofficial strike by the 300 men 
who work the Steel Company of Wales’ coke- 
ovens here have been as serious as the strikers 
anticipated. Without gas the blast furnaces have 
had to be damped down. This means that 4,500 
tons of steel are being lost daily, and over 2,000 
men are out of work. Within days, as a result, 
production will also have slowed to a crawl at 
the cold-reduction-mill at Trostre, Llanelly. 

Apart from the novelty of a strike in the steel 
industry, the situation has curious features. The 
300 strikers are themselves at work and drawing 
wages, while thousands of their non-striking 
fellow-workers are on the dole. When the strike 
began the Company at once moved in voluntee 
clerical and supervisory staff to work the ovens. 
The staff, however, belong to the same union, 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, as the 
coke-oven workers. Some unionists protested 
against a situation in which union members were, 
in a way, strike-breaking. On July 9 an agree- 
ment was reached by management, union and 
strikers whereby the company agreed to with- 
draw staff labour if the strikers would return as 
safety-men to the ovens, maintain their tempera- 
ture and produce 5,000 instead of the normal 
15,000 tons of coke. This meant that the ovens 
would continue to supply gas to five towns in the 
area but not to the works. Once this was agreed, 
it was only a matter of hours before the great 
works came to a standstill, which they did late 
on Monday afternoon. The non-striking mem- 
bers of the Iron and Steel Confederation have 
thus, in effect, locked themselves out although 
some of them are out of sympathy with the 
strikers. 

The coke-oven men are striking for higher 
wages and better working conditions; and they 
have some support among people who know just 
how unpleasant a job they have. The coke-oven 
man is usually black at the end of the shift and 
has to put up with the possibility of gas-poison- 
ing. His wages, at present, average £10 a week 
which, in a steelworks of this kind, is not high. 
Moreover, the strikers are angered at the action 
of the Company in providing the “volunteers” 
with the protective clothing which they them- 
selves had been claiming. 

The Company, however, declines to make a 
move in the situation until the strikers resume 
normal working, and at the moment the strikers 
will not give way. Some feel they have waited 
long enough for results from the normal channels 
of negotiations and that only a prolonged trial of 
strength can demonstrate their discontent. In 
this attitude one finds non-strikers prepared to 
support them, especially those who consider that 
their union has been far too conciliatory towards 
management in the past. The traditional amity 
between the Confederation and Company in this 
part of the world has, some feel, not been alto- 
gether admirable and there is criticism of the 
union for not supporting the strike. 





WESTMINSTER 
Winston on Washington 


After forty fidgety minutes on a somnolent 
Monday afternoon, Sir Winston Churchill came 
to his peroration. On the front bench below the 
gangway the four Tories who were nodding 
opened their eyes and blinked uneasily. On the 
Opposition benches Members who had been in 
turn profoundly bored and profoundly 1ritated 
by the Prime Minister’s turgid soliloquy sat up 
and cheered. For with more vigour than he had 
mobilised for some time Churchill, addressing 
himself to Washington, Moscow, and Peking, 
enunciated his plea for peaceful co-existence. In 
doing so he demonstrated, paradoxically, both his 
far-sightedness and his lack of perception. He 
showed that he can accept the grand idea, clothe 
it in phrases, and yet fall short of appreciating its 
meaning. Only a few minutes previously he 
had been hurt and shocked that Senator Know- 
land should have followed the Washington talks 
with a passionate threat to wreck the United 
Nations should Peking be granted membership. 
But he was distressed, not so much that Knowland 
had voiced such destructive sentiments, as at the 
implied accusation that he, Churchill, had actually 
been pressing Eisenhower to accord recognition! 

The rest of the statement was a hash of weary 
verbiage which contained, all the same, more 
controversial coat-trailing than some sections of 
the House thought proper in a Ministerial state- 
ment. Statements after questions are a can- 
venient means of giving the House facts which it 
needs to inform its judgment. They cannot, at 
the time, be debated. It is therefore 2n abuse 
if a statement is used to work in a debating speech 
to which no one can reply. Aneurin Bevan inter- 
vened to make this point. The House must be 
vigilant in protection of its rights, particularly 
against Churchill, who sees it as a captive, if 
unruly, audience. When checked he rides off with 
benign impudence. “TI often make controversial 
statements,” he grinned, “JI made one last week,” 
said he, referring to Members’ expenses. 

The the 1922 Committee on this 
issue, which for the sake of peace, Parliamentary 
decency, and the poorer Members, has been 
accepted, has given Conservative back-benchers a 
heady sensation of power. They reckon that they 
now have the old man where they want him. 
They need him in the country, but they deplore 
his dangerous proclivity to take no notice of them 
in the House and in the Cabinet. Now that they 
have registered one victory they feel that he can 
be stage-managed. He will be dressed, brushed 


viciory of 


down, and steered to the box to sparkle at 
question time. Then he will be taken home and 
rested. They are deluded. He can still, on 


occasion, make them sit up and blink uneasily 

The Commons, on a £2 a day sessional allow- 
ance, is mildly enjoying the spectacle of their 
unpaid Lordships, who are not as young as they 
used to be, as Lord Jowitt almost pathetically 
pointed out, labouring into the small hours on the 
Television Bill. Even more enjoyable is the 
impression that some of their Lordships from the 
older aristocracy are using the controversy to 
protest by implication at the brash commercialism 
which has replaced the gentlemanly tradition in 
the Conservative Party. But even more significant 
is the sight of weary, uninterested peers hanging 
about the place ready to vote under instruction 
from the Whips, proving that the Lords is, in 
reality, the creature of the Conservative Party, 
obsequiously ready to support it not only against 
Labour, but in the end against its own occasional 
cultured and civilised instincts. 

WILFRED FIENBURGH 
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The Price of An Alliance 


Peruars the most revealing part of the Prime 
Minister’s Commons statement last Monday about 
his visit to Washington was what could be 
deduced, both from his words and from what 
could be read between them, of the anxiety in 
which he set out. He was “astounded” at Mr. 
Stirling Cole’s revelations about the results of the 
1952 atomic tests at Eniwetok. He was “deeply 
concerned ” at the lack of information we possess 
on U.S. nuclear progress—especially “ considering 
what immense differences the facts . . . made on 
our whole outlook for Defence, and notably Civil 
Defence, depth of shelters, dispersion of popula- 
tion, anti-aircraft artillery, and so forth.” Then 
again, he was very glad to read after leaving 
Washington of President Eisenhower’s statement 
that the hope of the world lies in peaceful co- 
existence of the Communist and non-Communist 
Powers. “What a vast ideological gulf,”’- he 
added, “there is between the idea of peaceful co- 
existence, vigilantly safeguarded, and a mood of 
forcibly extirpating the Communist fallacy and 
heresy. . . . [President Eisenhower’s] statement 
is a recognition of the appalling character which 
war has now assumed and that its fearful conse- 
quences go even beyond the difficulties and 
dangers of dwelling side by side with the Com- 
munist States.” It is pretty clear, in fact, that Sir 
Winston went post-haste to Washington, moved 
by anxiety both about U.S. atomic secrecy and 
about the increasingly aggressive external policy 
which used to be associated only with the Righi- 
wing extremists in the Republican Party, but 
recently seems more and more to have permeated 
the Administration. In evaluating his claim that 
his mission was a success, One must estimate what 
progress he made in convincing the White House 
of the validity of the British point of view on both 
these matters, and what concessions he made in 
ihe process of “dispelling nightmares.” 

Sir Winston has always understood very clearly 
that the McMahon Act, depriving America’s 
allies of the opportunity to share in the secrets 
of U.S. atomic progress, is something more than 
an affront to Britain, more even than a stumbling 
block to Anglo-American good relations. It is 
a deadly threat to the security of the British 
Isles. With the U.S. bomber force disposed as 
it is, its resort to nuclear weapons in Europe must 
—now that Russia, too, is manufacturing nuclear 
weapons in quantity—mean automatic retaliation 
on Britain. Yet, even after the Washington talks, it 
seems probable that we do not know with 
accuracy either the numbers or the types of 
weapons which the U.S. disposes; and certainly 
we have not yet been let into any of the secrets 
of their progress in research and production. 
No wonder Sir Winston was “deeply concerned ” 
when the nature of an H-Bomb explosion was 
made known for the first time. Since he returned 
from Washington, he is able to claim that “more 
satisfactory conditions will prevail between our 
two countries in the future than has been the case 
since the war with Germany came to an end.” 
Even that gives no more than modest grounds for 
satisfaction. ‘The atomic danger to Britain is so 
great that, if the Western alliance is to continue, 
it can only be on the understanding that Britain 
is privy to all U.S. strategic dispositions in 
Europe, and retains an absolute control over the 
use of British bases. 

As for those among President Eisenhower’s 
supporters who refuse to contemplate a modus 
vivendi with the Communist half of the world, 
and conceive of U.S. foreign policy as being a 
continuing military threat to Moscow and Peking 


in a hopeless effort to “liberate” the satellite 
countries, Sir Winston has, since his return, 
publicly exploded against Senator Knowland. 
But far more important is what he said on this 
subject to President Eisenhower. The fact that 
Sir Winston is prepared to express pleasure at 
the success of his mission (coupled with the rather 
more accommodating attitude taken by Mr. 
Eisenhower in his statement after the talks) sug- 
gests that the Prime Minister spoke bluntly. 
Indeed, we have no doubt he made it very plain 
that the U.S. would have to “go it alone,” if 
Republican foreign policy drifted towards the 
doctrine of aggressive liberation. It has since 
become sadly doubtful whether the President can 
resist Knowland’s counter-pressure; but at least 
he seems to have been impressed at the time. 

So far, then, the Prime Minister is entitled to 
claim that in the interests of an effective Western 
alliance and better Anglo-American understand- 
ing, he did make a stand on both the matters 
which directly occasioned his visit. But, in 
pressing President Eisenhower as he did, how 
many concessions of the British point of view did 
he make in exchange? The first was on Guate- 
mala. It is not difficult to understand the calcu- 
lation by which Sir Winston, surveying the 
Realpolitik of the situation from his guest room 
at the White House, concluded that the writing 
off of an already defeated Guatemala was a small 
price to pay for a better chance of gaining what 
he considered his principal objectives. Never- 
theless, in instructing the British delegate at the 
Security Council neither to raise his voice nor to 
use his vote in condemnation of a palpable act 
of aggression, he has dishonoured the Charter of 
the United Nations and. lowered British repute 
among the smaller nations. The second con- 
cession appears to have been over the admission 
of China to the Security Council. We do not 
suppose for a moment that Sir Winston believes 
now, any more than before the Washington visit, 
that there can be any enduring settlement with 
China, except on the basis of her full membership 
of the U.N. Nevertheless, he has found it neces- 
sary to come to the rescue of President Eisenhower 
in his domestic political embarrassments by 
declaring that, though the Government still 
believes that Peking should be represented in the 
U.N. “they certainly do not consider that this 
is the moment for the matter to be reconsidered.” 
Thus Senator Knowland gains his point. Britain 
falls in with the American prejudice, and much 
of the more favourable atmosphere created 
between East and West at the Geneva Conference 
may be dispersed. 


Less unexpected was the Prime Minister’s 
reiteration of the urgency of French ratification 
of the E.D.C. treaty. Certainly this accords 
exactly with the American attitude; but in this 
case it can hardly be claimed that Sir Winston 
was making a concession. He himself has for 
long been guilty of an inconsistency in viewing 
Europe. He has always been the first. to advo- 
cate peaceful co-existence with Russia and’ her 
satellites, and the last to realise that the rearming 
of a divided Germany makes that almost impos- 
sible. Yet Dr. Adenauer’s utterances in recent 
weeks have given further evidence, if it were 
necessary, that E.D.C.—or, failing that, the 
sovereignty of West Germany now proposed— 
conceals an aggressive policy in Europe. If that 
is so, it will prove to be a fact that, in the end, 
Britain, under any Government, will do every- 
thing possible to contract out of the consequences 
of rearming Dr. Adenauer and revitalising Krupps. 
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Sir Winston, therefore, in trying to dispel Mr. 
Dulles’s nightmares, made two concessions of 
prime British interests, and may also have misled 
the Americans about the nature of British policy 
towards a rearmed Germany. We do not under- 
esumate the difficulty in which he found himself. 
Republican opinion in the U.S. was bitterly 
hostile to Britain at the time of Sir Winston’s 
arrival in Washington, and he may well have felt 
that these concessions were the Jeast that could 
be made if harmony was to be restored between 
the’ gvo Administrations. But this is precisely 
the point at which the Prime Minister leaves 
himself open to challenge. Is Anglo-American 
disharmony, no matter which side must bear the 
principal responsibility for it, always to be dis- 
pelled by the concession of vital British interests? 
Does the fate of all the world have to hang on 
next November’s mid-term elections? Our 
criticism of Sir Winsten is not that he failed to 
escape from his dilemma; but that on this occa- 
siom;the best service he could have done to a 
genuine understanding between Britain and 
America would have been to refuse to pay so 
high a price for the shadow rather than the 
substance of friendship. 

In paying the price he has paid, we fear that 
Sir Winston may have failed om two counts. 
First, he may in fact have made concessions, 
precisely and in terms, of which the public has 
not yet been told and which will prove in the 
future an embarrassment to British policy or 
even to British security. Even if that fear should 
be unfounded, it seems only too likely that he 
has lulled the U.S. into believing that Britain 
will implement, or at least acquiesce in, policies 
which are in fact out of the question. A tale 
is being told, irreverently and perhaps apocry- 
phally in London, that Mr. Eden in seeking to 
impress upon Mr. Dulles his need to bring home 
something from the Geneva Conference warned 
the Secretary of State that the alternative might 
be Mr. Bevan as the British Foreign Secretary 
within six months. Whether that story is true 
or not, it illustrates a serious political point. 
Britain’s geographical position in Europe, no less 
than her economic, political and psychological 
position in the Commonwealth, compels her to 
regard any military alliance as conditional. The 
original concept of a defensive Western alliance 
against aggression was, and remains, legitimate 
policy: the friendship and co-operation of the 
English-speaking peoples of the world remains 
a highly desirable objective. But Britain is com- 
pelled by her position to refuse to constitute 
herself the first target for the H-Bomb; to insist 
on seeking a modus vivendi with the Communist 
half-of the world; to refuse to allow Asia to be 
torn apart in a war of Colour; and to insist that 
the provisions of the U.N. Charter must be 
applied to friends no less than to foes. No high- 
sounding platitudes about Anglo-American co- 
operation can change these fundamentals. 

These are the permanent objectives of British 
policy, and the unchanging conditions of a 
successful Western alliance, They do not vary 
with the ebb and flow of Cold War tactics. They 
will, in the last extremity, be accepted by any 
British government. What President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles have to realise is that, though 
Mr. Bevan may be the only British political leader 
brash enough to voice these unpalatable truths 
when danger is remote, in moments of crisis they 
will be the decisive considerations with any 
Foreign Secretary. Anglo-American relations 
have too long been formed in a stereotyped 
pattern of American pressure leading to British 
concessions — followed some time later by 
American indignation and surprise at another 
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British “betrayal.” We believe it is far better 
to define publicly the purposes for which we are 
in the Western alliance and the conditions on 
which we can afford to remain in it; to make 
certain, in short, that both President Eisenhower 
and the American people know in advance the 
circumstances in which they would have to forfeit 
British military support and go it alone. 


Trade with China 


Tue Chinese trade delegation, which has just 
completed its visit to Britain, has been a “ success ” 
in the sense that it made valuable contacts, 
examined possibilities of enlarged commerce in 
the light of practical British demand and manu- 
facturing capacity, and paved the way for recip- 
rocal visits to China by British merchants and 
industrialists. But it left, inevitably, without 
solving a problem which is primarily political. 

During the past two or three years, Britain’s 
trade with China has been reduced to a trickle. 
We have stopped short, admittedly, of the com- 
plete boycott which the Americans would like 
their allies to impose on trade with the People’s 
Republic; nevertheless, both directly and as the 
controlling power in Hong Kong, Britain has un- 
doubtedly gone much further than other Western 
European nations in shutting down trade with 
China. While Western Germany and some other 
countries have been supplying the Chinese market 
with increasing quantities of goods—-some of 
them, ironically, being “re-exports” of U.S. 
manufactures—British exports to China have 
remained exceedingly low. Further, the services 
of British shipping—whatever our American critics 
may say—have not been forthcoming for convey- 
ing to the Chinese any substantial quantities 
either of British or of other goods from the outside 
world. Ceylon, it is true, has driven a highly 
profitable bargain with China for exchange of 
rubber against rice; but, with this notable 
exception, the Chinese Republic has been com- 
pelled to divert most of its foreign trade to 
U.S.S.R. -and countries of the Soviet Bloc—for 
the simple reason that only these countries have 
been ready to supply the goods China needs. 

The form taken by this trade is that of so-called 
“barter” agreements. These are not, however, 
based on barter in the strict sense: they are rather 
arrangements for balancing bilateral trade cover- 
ing a wide range of products. China, under 
Communist rule, is no longer running a trade 
deficit; it is limiting its imports to what it can 
afford to pay for with exports—mainly agricul- 
tural products. It is seeking to carry through its 
extensive plans of industrialisation with a mini- 
mum of imported supplies; and because it has to 
keep imports down to the lowest practicable level, 
it has to be very careful about what imports it 
lets in. China cannot afford to admit imports of 
luxury goods, or even large quantities of con- 
sumer goods of any kind. So pressing is its need 
for the means of industrial development that it 
has to ensure that the limited supplies of goods 
which can be spared from “investment” are used 
to pay for those imports which will help it most 
in raising its own future productivity. 

This is the root of the trouble. In American 
eyes, practically all exports of capital goods, or of 
materials for making capital goods, to China are 
calculated to increase the military potential of the 
People’s Republic, and ought therefore to be 
banned. The Americans reject the view that it 
is enough to prevent China from importing actual 
munitions of war, or even materials which can be 
put to warlike uses. From their point of view, 

anvthing that makes “Red” China stronger is 


anathema; and they have been able to insist on 
the inclusion in their list of banned exports the 
great majority of the goods which the Chinese 
need for such purposes as the improvement of 
their transport system, the development of elec- 
tricity supply, and the building of industries. 
This attitude is doubtless logical—on the assump- 
tion that war with the Communist world is 
inevitable, and that it is essential to destroy the 
People’s Republic and reinstate a puppet regime 
under Chiang Kai-shek. Save on that assump- 
tion, the present list of prohibited goods is 
nonsensical. 

Now it is obviously inconsistent for Britain to 
recognise, as it does, the present Government of 
China, and to follow the American policy of seek- 
ing to compass its destruction by refusing it 
supplies which it clearly needs for its economic 
development. Britain has, in fact, been forced, 
as. a consequence of the Korean crisis, into a 
policy which is both self-contradictory and ex- 
ceedingly damaging to her own best economic 
interests. In the presént state of the world, it is 
likely that the major part of China’s external trade 
will be carried on with the Eastern Bloc; but, 
even so, there remains a considerable market for 
British goods in China, and the development of 
such commercial exchanges would make a big 
contribution to lessening present tensions in the 
Far East, and to opening a field for British exports 
which would help towards easing the strain on 
Britain’s balance of payments. 

These possibilities are examined in a pamphlet 
just issued by the British Council for the Promo- 
tion of International Trade, a body which grew 
out of the Moscow Economic Conference held 
about two years ago. China’s Foreign Trade 
begins with a study of what was happening to 
Chinese trade between 1945 and the Korean 
crisis, and what has happened to it since. Jt then 
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goes on to consider along what lines and to what 
extent trade between China and Britain could be 
developed if the present boycott were limited to 
the exclusion of munitions and other supplies 
clearly destined for warlike purposes. The 
results of the analysis are impressive. In 1950, 
the Eastern Bloc, including Russia, accounted 
for a quarter of China’s total foreign trade; in 





1953, it accounted for three-quarters of a 
greatly increased total—roughly 3 billion dollars, 
against 1.2 billion. From Britain and, Hong 


Kong combined, exports to China were $266 
millions in 1950, and $288 millions in 1951; after 
that, they fell to $104 millions in 1952, and were 
$112 millions last year. Imports from China over 
the same period have been relatively steady, at 
an average of just over $170 millions annually. 
Meanwhile, between 1950 and 1953, Ceylon has 
increased its exports to China from nil to $49 
millions and its imports from almost nothing to 
over $38 millions. 

What is China in a position to send us, if we 
supply the goods the Chinese need? The answer 
given in the pamphlet rests partly on an analysis 
of the goods we got from China before the trade 
was so drastically cut. The conclusion is that 
immediately practicable imports by Britain from 
China might reach between £38m. and £50m., 
made up mainly of five groups of goods—eggs and 
egg products (£8-10m.); vegetable oils (£8-10m.); 
soya beans (£6-8m.); maize (£2-4m.); bristles and 
textile materials (£8-10m.), plus a miscellaneous 
group representing a further £6-8m. This, of 
course, would not amount to a large proportion of 
total British imports; but it would save quite a 
substantial amount of U.S. dollars. The question 
arises whether China is now in a pasition to spare 
the quantities of exports, especially foodstuffs, 
which these target figures—assuming them to be 
realistic—postulate. That is primarily a matter 
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foi the Chinese; and the answer appears to be 
that they can spare them, provided they get really 
worthwhile imports in exchange. This, in turn, 
means that British exporters must be able to enter 
into firm contracts, and not be held up indefinitely 
fos export permits, with the constant risk of hav- 
ing permission finally refused even if the goods 
in question are not definitely on the banned list. 
For a considerable part of the present difficulty 
lies in the fact that so many goods are “ marginal ” 
—neither quite in nor quite out of a banned 
category—so that endless arguments take place, 
and provisional permits are apt to be revoked 
under American pressure. 

Clearly there is more trade with China to be 
done if Britain is prepared to do it. This was 
the main argument of the Chinese trade mission 
during its visit. And Britain is not the only 
country concerned: there should be large 
possibilities for the sterling area as a whole; 
and if trade can be got going, there is no reason 
why it should be limited to a strict bilateralism. 
China might be content to balance her trade with 
the sterling area as a whole, allowing some elas- 
ticity between its individual members. 

A little, but only a little, has been achieved 
already, by means of the private bargains 
concluded after the Moscow Conference. But 
a number of these private deals have been 
made abortive by the refusal of permits to export 
the goods the Chinese have agreed to accept. 
China’s greatest needs at present are for machine 
tools, electrical equipment, semi-finished steel and 
other metal goods, chemicals and medical sup- 
plies. Only when these demands are being met, 
will there develop a demand for such things as 
motor cars or any substantial quantities of other 
consumer goods: China cannot afford to import 
these until her own production has risen further. 

Materially and politically the case for increased 
Sino-British trade is overwhelming. American- 
imposed embargoes apart, its growth would be 
gradual, for the Chinese have no intention of 
asking for credits: their policy is to pay “on the 
nail” for what they can afford to buy. But any 
openings for trade with China are worth pursuing, 
both: for economic advantage and for the con- 
tribution that normal trading relations would make 
to improved political relations with Asia. 

G. D. H. CoLe 


Illyrian Diary 


“* Anp what do you feel like after a fortnight in 
a Communist State?” It was an impertinent 
question, and not till I found myself sitting oppo- 
site the gentleman from Baltimore at breakfast 
on the Partisanka did I dare to pop it. I had first 
noticed him strolling the few hundred yards 
from Yugoslavia’s most select luxury hotel into 
Dubrovnik—white-haired and courteous in spot- 
less shantung, a character out of Henry James. 
Now that we had met again, sailing back up the 
Dalmatian coast to Rjeka and Venice, I could not 
resist the temptation. He was so obviously out 
of place. Most of my fellow-tourists were either 
placid middle-class Austrians who had dis- 
covered that a fortnight on the Dalmatian coast 
was the cheapest way for them to acquire a 
Mediterranean tan or else mildly bohemian Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch and English people out to com- 
bine the best sea-bathing in the world with a 
mildly Left-wing political venture. The gentle- 
man from Baltimore did not seem to fit into our 
galére. 

My question obviously puzzled him. “Com- 
munist?” he said. “These Yugoslavs are not 
Communist at all. Of course I didn’t come here 


for politics but to do the Illyrian tour before. meet- 
ing my wife in Florence. But I must tell you that 
I’ve been greatly impressed with this little coun- 
try in contrast with Italy. Look at Venice—the 
plaster flaking off the palazzos and the dim musty 
churches—compared with Dubrovnik. Nowhere 
else have I seen antiquities so lovingly preserved. 
This must be the cleanest, neatest of the world’s 
seven wonders and I found the people full of 
self-respect and dignity. No, there’s nothing 
Communistic about them.” 


* * * 


If you define Communism—in the way that 
every right-minded American must define it— 
as servitude, drabness and unhappiness, you 
have to admit that it doesn’t exist in Dalmatia. 
Anyone, for instance, who attended the opening 
of the Dubrovnik festival this year must have 
realised that he wasn’t in a police State, in the 
American meaning of the phrase. The ceremony 
took place just after sunset in the big square just 
inside the last of the three city gates. At the 
climax, if I remember aright, there was an 
orchestra, two massed choirs, a torchlight pro- 
cession, and actors all on the ground level. 
High above them another lot of actors on the 
portico of the Renaissance customs house, a 
release of doves from the tower, a cascade of 
rockets, and a cannonade from the town wall. 
What a fiesta! And over half the 18,000 inhabi- 
tants of Dubrovnik must have been enjoying the 
fun. As a guest of the town council I stuck close 
to the local Party boss as he pushed his way 
through the crowd to the tribune, and can 
guarantee that we had no police protection. 
Indeed, by British standards there were far too 
few policemen and soldiers about, with the result 
that a good many of the actors and a section of 
the torchlight procession never got through the 
spectators. In his own. terms. the, gentleman 
from Baltimore was quite right. 


* * * 


But what exactly has been the change since 
1948? Certainly not an improvement in economic 
conditions. This is still a desperately poor coun- 
try. How poor, I realised when I asked how many 
private cars there were in Dubrovnik. “One,” I 
was told, “and the owner paid a million dinars 
in customs duty to import it from America. In 
our country, a pushbike is a sign of affluence.” 
But if the régime has not succeeded so far in 
improving the standard of living, the political 
climate has been transformed. First, of course, 
there is the pride, which even the most violent 
anti-Communist shares, that Yugoslavia is no 
one’s satellite. And then, even more important, 
there is a growing confidence that arbitrary in- 
justice and, in particular, arbitrary arrest, are 
being eliminated. “At least they now respect 
their own laws,” as one opponent of the régime 
put it to me when I asked him to explain the 
difference. “I think their system is unworkable, 
but we get what we are entitled to under it, and 
no longer have to put up with the whims of a 
local Party bully.” In fact, this is still a Com- 
munist State, but not a police State, because the 
police are now servants of the law. 

* * * 

National poverty has its peculiar problems for 
a town which relies entirely on tourism. Of all 
the industries which it is difficult to socialise and 
yet keep profitable and efficient, tourism must 
be the worst. Until this year, the difficulty was 
concealed in Yugoslavia by the huge sums made 
available for subsidised workers’ holidays. In 
1951, when I was in Dubrovnik last, even the 
most expensive hotels were two-thirds full of 
Yugoslav workers paying only a fraction of what it 
cost to keep them. This year, after a fierce 
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debate in the Croatian Parliament, a motion was 
passed by a majority of seven votes abolishing 
the subsidy. Moreover, in strict conformity with 
general economic policy, tourism has been 
decentralised. Each hotel or restaurant is run 
by a Workers’ Council, and if it ends the vear in 
the red, the workers only get 80 per cent. of 
their wages. As a result of this change, although 
the first-class hotels are still full of foreigners, 
who find the prices low by Western European 
standards, a number of the simpler establish- 
ments, outside Dubrovnik which had been rely- 
ing on Yugoslav custom are half empty. At 
present wage and salary levels there are very few 
Yugoslavs who can afford to buy a new suit of 
clothes after paying their weekly food bills, let 
alone take their family for a holiday even in a 
third-class hotel. Hence the crisis in the tourist 
industry. Having eliminated the middle class 
which used to frequent the hotels, the Govern- 
ment cannot afford to waste its resources on sub- 
sidising workers’ holidays in them; and it cannot 
greatly increase the influx.of foreign visitors with- 
out improving its roads and railways—a vast and, 
in the short run, unremunerative task. 
* * * 


When I suggested that the problem might be 
solved by de-socialising some, at least, of the 
hotels and restaurants, and letting the private 
entrepreneur fend for himself, I was quickly 
rebuked. “We have knocked out the capitalists 
and the rentiers,” I was told, “ but give them half 
a chance, and they would be making enough 
money to become dangerous again. Surely you 
must admit, as a Socialist, that exploitation is evil. 
That is why, under our system, no peasant can 
own more than 15 acres, the most he can cultivate 
without hired labour. That is why no houseowner 
can enjoy the rent of more than two dwellings, 
and.no private business employ. more than five 
workers.” In fact, the only free enterprises that 
I could discover in Dubrovnik—apart from the 
skilled craftsmen, who still work on their own, 
and a horde of barbers—were a few rapacious 
taximen and boatmen on the water front. And 
the sense of class war is still very strong, with a 
cobbler and a carpenter running the town and 
the leading wine merchant of pre-war days plying 
his dinghy for hire in the harbour and retailing 
his woes to the tourist. I can well understand 
why Djilas got such short shrift. The revolution 
is not yet so firmly established that it might not 
be reversed if any serious concessions were made 
to capitalism or even to parliamentary democracy. 


* * * 


“Go to Sarajevo?” they said to me in Dubrov- 
nik. “You can’t do it. The road is terrible, and 
there is nothing to see when you get there.” But 
I am not sure which I enjoyed more, the road or 
the destination. Apart from the tiny patches of 
coastal plain, which have been cultivated ever 
since the Greeks planted their colonies at 
Epidaurus and Corcyra, Dalmatia is a desolation 
of granite and limestone. But go past Mostar 
with its willow-patterned Turkish bridge, and its 
hundred mosques; drive through the fantastic 
gorge and the vast Jablonitza electric power 
station; storm one hair-raising pass, and suddenly 
you are in Shangri-la, an upland paradise of great 
trees, running streams, and peasant houses with 
high pitched roofs. Eighty-six per cent. of the 
Bosnians are still primitive peasants, who regard 
the arrival of a car on their narrow dusty roads as 
an event to be celebrated by wild cheering. But 
Bosnia is also rich in coal and bauxite, and Sara- 
jevo, its capital, the centre of an industrial revolu- 
tion. Before the war, all this mineral wealth was 
exported : now an effort is being made to establish 
industries which can use it on the spot. So the 
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population of this untidy town, climbing up the 
sides of a wooded cleft in the mountains, has 
more than doubled. One result of this revolution 
was the need for better transport. The - first 
decision, taken in the epoch of Stalinite meglo- 
mania, was to built a new railway station. There 
it stands vast, extremely beautiful, but with 
hardly any traffic. Since then, sights have been 
lowered. Short of money, the City Council has 
equipped itself with second-hand London double- 
deckers for the town, and old Green-line buses 
for the country routes, and Coventry City Council 
has helped by giving two very old steam-rollers 
as well. 
* * * 

The guest who knows not a word of the lan- 
guage, and is royally entertained, is wise if he 
avoids reporting on social conditions. What I 
did get however, at Sarajevo, was an impression 
of the handful of partisans who are in charge. 
In their middle thirties, exuberantly keen and 
charmingly modest, they form a compact ruling 
élite, determined to ensure that here at least the 
dictatorship of the proletariat does not ossify into 
totalitarianism. I was impressed—no! touched is 
the word—by their freshness and sincerity. Pos- 
sibly they are making a number of terrible mis- 
takes. But what will save them from the corrup- 
tion of power—of which Djilas gave warning in 
those articles which proved his undoing—is their 
passion for the classless society, and in particular 
tor workers’ control. They are genuinely deter- 
mined that ordinary men and women shall have 
a chance’ to run their own lives, and thank 
heavens they are ready to sacrifice a great deal 
of efficiency in order to let them do so. I have 
often suspected that the people who are destroy- 
ing Western Socialism as well as Russian Com- 
munism are the economists and _ technocrats, 
whose only test of success is the rate.of produc- 
tivity. In Sarajevo, I met Socialists who care 
more about creating a Socialist way of life in 
which men and women are their own masters, 
than they do about material success. Barmy? 
Perhaps. But how refreshing to find someone 
who knows what William Morris meant in Nes 
from Nowhere without even having read it! 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


Worcester’s mayor, Councillor Mrs. F. R. Rat- 
cliffe, complained yesterday: “Schoolboys don’t 
raise their caps to me. I was always taught to 
look up to my betters. I speak for all mayors.”— 
News Chronicle. (P. Clough.) 


Recently I saw a mayor wearing the chain of 
office, sitting in a beer tent on a fairground, eating 
fried chips out of a paper bag!—Letter in News 
Shronicle. (G. Binderman.) 


The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Antony 
Head, said that the finest ambassador in the world 
today was the horse.—Star. (E. Swainson.) 


Whenever there was trouble between Mr. and 
Mrs. they each talked to their cat, Peté».. . 
“They were both very fond of it. When relations 
were strained they would each address the cat in 
order to appeal to the other for peace and har- 
mony.”—News Chronicle. (J. Barrow.) 





But “ Mr. Epic” [Sir Alexander Korda] bobbed 
back into the limelight when he went to Hollywood 
in 1941 to make “Lady Hamilton” with Vivien 
Leigh. Sir Winston Churchill saw it eight times. 
On each occasion it brought tears .to his eyes. 
And the movie mogul was knighted the following 
year.—Daily Mirror. (J. Reger.) 








NO ROOM IN THE TOMB 


In Moscow’s new Pantheon, commemorating the 
eternal glory of Stalin and Lenin, there are to be halls 
for the remains of the other outstanding leaders of 
the Soviet Union.—News item. 

Who will rest till the crack of doom 

In the prize-winning Pantheon of Moscow? 

Lodged in Stalin’s and Lenin’s tomb, 

What old comrades, embalmed, will go 

To the simple shrine with the Stalin iine, 

Everlasting and adamantine? 
The Soviet plan it 
Of lasting material, 
Basalt, porphyry or granite, 
Eternal, funereal. 
For Little Fathers and their succeeders, 
And for other outstanding historical leaders, 
Make plenty of room 
In the permanent Pantheon of Moscow. 


But when Stalin and Lenin have left Red Square, 
The old mausoleum of Moscow, 
What other great founders their rest will share, 
Titans once in the Politburo? 
Not there will rest Fascists confessed, 
Reptile parasites, spies of the West! 
So Yezhov was bumped off, 
Zinoviev laid off, 
Trotsky was cut off, 
Radek was paid off, 
Kamenev popped off, 
Bukharin jopped off, 
The Old Guard hurried to execution, 
In proof of permanent revolution— 
Their re-interment need not be feared 
In the purified Pantheon of Moscow. 


Lenin and Stalin will lie alone 
(They never got on weil in Moscow) 
Henceforth for ever together thrown, 
Father Lenin and Uncle Joe. 
Halls high and wide on either side 
Eternally unoccupied! 
Embalmed survivals, 
Great Bolsheviki! 
For all their rivals 
The end was sticky! 
(The nation knows that sacred area 
Will never contain the remains of Beria) 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin will only be shown 
In the prize-winning Pantheon of Moscow. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Youth and Church 


In January, I was present at a series of addresses 
given by the Bishop of Durham to Cambridge 
undergraduates. The University Church was 
packed for eight nights. On several occasions 
I had to stand. In May I went to Harringay 
to hear Billy Graham. The audience included 
hundreds of young people. A short while ago 
I crossed the Severn to address a youth rally 
organised by the Church in Wales. Raglan 
Castle, where it was held, is not easily accessible, 
but there was a large crowd. These three in- 
stances, each of which concerned a somewhat 
different social and educational group, are, I 
think, sufficiently typical to be regarded as illus- 
trations of the renewed interest on the part of 
young people in religion. There is no large-scale 
“revival.” People are not flocking to the 
churches. But the position is different from 
what it was twenty years ago when I began my 
ministry. 

What is the explanation? Some of my friends 
on the Left have a straightforward answer—an 
escape from reality. When world affairs are 
complex and baffling, religion provides a con- 
venient funk hole. There may be some truth 
in this. In an age of wars; rumours of war, 
iron curtains and hydrogen bombs, anesthetics 
and insulators have their uses. And I must admit 
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that some brands of Continental theology 
stimulate the desire. Man is depraved, the world 
is doomed, there is no hope on this side of the 
grave; so place your trust on a kingdom in the 
heavens, and on a Church that will guarantee a 
safe journey. But this is not an adequate ex- 
planation, and in many cases, perhaps the 
majority, it does not apply at all. It is true that 
young people are turning to religion because 
they are looking for a basis for personal and 
social living, and they embrace Christianity not 
because it extricates them from the tensions of 
life, but because, rightly or wrongly, it seems 
to give coherence to their experiences. 

When I first became a curate in a depressed 
industrial parish, the conditions were bad—men 
unemployed, children badly clad, women with 
empty larders. The Left-wing orator then had 
an easy task, and his message was calculated to 
evoke a response. I often attended the en- 
thusiastic meetings of the leagues of youth. 
Today the orators have disappeared and the 
leagues have written their obituary notices. 
These facts constitute the thorn in the flesh of 
most constituency headquarters. But we do not 
have to look far for their explanation. When 
social evil and injustice are apparent and whole 
families and districts suffer, the reformer can 
kindle zeal and initiate a crusade. Today there 
seems little left, on that particular level, about 
which to crusade. As I write, I have in my 
drawer a list of young men who used to belong 
to my unemployed club. Their condition was 
tragic—a mixture of poverty, despair and resent- 
ment. Although a few are now in other parts 
of England, or were killed in the war, I have 
kept in touch with several. They have left their 
tumbledown tenements for attractive housing 
estates. All are employed. When I call at their 
homes they are invariably well dressed and show 
me with pride their washing-machines and 
televisions. They show little political interest 
beyond recording their votes at a general elec- 
tion—and not always for the Labour candidate. 
If the politicians want to regain their enthusiasm, 
they must produce a programme which impinges 
upon their present situation. 

Meanwhile the problems of personal relations 
and personal fulfilment remain. Although 
urgent material needs have been satisfied, there 
is often a vacuum at a deeper level. People 
no longer overwhelmed by poverty and want 


have the leisure to discover that the human 
animal cannot live by bread alone. It is easy 
to criticise Billy Graham, but men went to 


Harringay in the expectation that their needs 
would be met. The critics of this particular 
brand of Christianity, and of other brands, must 
suggest alternatives. The Leftist often recalls 
with nostalgia the crusading days of Spain and 
the United Front, but we cannot live on 
memories of the past. True, Christianity stakes 
everything on a particular occurrence on the hill 
of Calvary and the Easter garden, but the occur- 
rence interprets and impinges upon the present 
and future. That is one reason for the strength 
of its appeal to this generation. 

Another reason is the emphasis the religion 
of Jesus places upon the individual. Although 
I am an enthusiastic supporter of the Welfare 
State because it supplies the necessary machinery 
for a democratic society, it requires the lubricat- 
ing oil of a philosophy of personalism.. I have 
already referred to the members of my club who 
have moved to housing estates. They welcome 
their new conditions, but they regret the com- 
radeship and sense of community they experi- 
enced in the old days. The teacher, doctor, 
and professional man who have experience and 
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knowledge to guide and develop community life 


arrive in the morning and leave when their job. 


is done. The parson is usually the only one who 
lives on the spot. His house is accessible to his 
parishioners; he offers his friendship to anybody 
who wants it. A few weeks ago I visited two 
youth clubs. One was sponsored by the local 
authority. The helpers, who came from all parts 
of the city, arrived at seven and disappeared at 
nine. Some of them told me they had taken 
on sessional work for a couple of years as they 
needed extra money. I make no complaint at 
that. But it stands to reason they cannot become 
part and parcel of the estate. How different 
was the club in the church hut. The equipment 
was not nearly as good and the building was 
inferior, but there was a family spirit. The 
parson knew the members by their Christian 
names and he obviously cared for them as 
persons. 

I am not suggesting that Churchmen are alone 
in giving priority to human beings—my work 
as a city councillor suggests the contrary; there 
are hundreds of people with no religious con- 
victions serving the community—but the 
churches as organisations are providing leader- 
ship, guidance and friendship on our vast estates. 
We hear a lot about delinquents and Teddy 
Boys; we forget the thousands in every age group 
who are discovering community within the 
fellowship of the Christian Church. Of course, 
not every church and chapel is equally alive. 
Some fail hopelessly. But by and large they are 
doing infinitely more to fashion community life 
and to meet the needs of people than formerly. 
Because of this it is not surprising they are 
attracting recruits. 

So far as the educated classes are concerned 
it is difficult to pass judgment. At Oxford and 
Cambridge religion has become “fashionable,” 
but I am in no position to say what happens 
to undergraduates when they leave _ the 
university. It can, however, be safely said that 
many thoughtful people are reconsidering the 
claims of Christianity and, in some instances, 
are joining the Church. Although there is still 
a chasm between the scientific and religious out- 
looks, some bridges have appeared. I can only 
speak for the Church of England. We still have 
yur fundamentalist die-hards who never tire in 
their pursuit of Darwin’s ghost, but they consti- 
tute an insignificant and pathetic minority. On 
the whole, there has been a definite change in 
our doctrinal approach. We hold fast to the 
creeds, but, although we will not go as far as 
the late Dr. Barnes, we try, when interpreting 
them, to take into account the proved findings 
of scientific and psychological inquiry. The 
formidable obstacles that faced the intelligent 
seeker after truth at the beginning of the century 
have largely disappeared. If a man wants a 
religious basis for life—and experience suggests 
that the number is on the increase—it is easier 
for him to find it inside the Church than it 
used to be. 

As a convinced Christian I naturally welcome 
the re-emergence of religious faith. I believe 
it is essential for an integrated life. And I am 
glad that the Church, although is too often 
backward looking and identified with an out- 
moded form of society, is becoming aware of 
its Opportunities to serve the community and 
to meet the needs of people at the deepest levels. 
But it is foolish to exaggerate and to claim too 
much. In recent years there has been a turn 
‘of the tide. It is only a turn. Whether dr Rot 
it will eventually penetrate the shores of 
contemporary society remains to be seen. 


MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


Scotch 


Over Ben Rinnes, from whose windy summit 
one may survey the valleys of Spey, Livet and 
Fiddich—heartland of Highland malt distilling— 
a little cloud seemed to me to be gathering in the 
economic sky. No bigger, perhaps, than a man’s 
hand: there is still “money in whisky ”—lots of 
it. But when, touring Scottish distilleries, I 
reached Rothes, on Speyside, I found the Presi- 
dent of the Pot Still Malt Distillers’ Association 
busy with an architect; he wanted an additional 
duty-free warehouse built—and built quick. The 
suggestion that storage is becoming a problem was 
confirmed by all I saw in the North and in Islay; 
and a little arithmetic, at fourth-form level, proves 
the point. By 1945, through war-time restrictions 
on distilling, stocks of Scotch whisky had fallen 
to 85 million (original) Proof gallons, against 
144 m. in 1939. From 1949 onwards, production 
has once more been “ normal”: in 1952 it reached 
30 m. gallons (about the pre-war level), falling to 
27 m. in 1953. But though annual exports have 
climbed steadily in 1949-53 from 8 m. to nearly 
12 m. gallons, post-war home consumption even 
now, with quotas removed, remains around the 
4 m. gallon mark; and stocks, last winter, stood at 
146 m. Proof gallons. Unless sales can be sub- 
stantially increased at home or abroad, an 
over-production crisis lies ahead: output cannot 
continue long at nearly double the rate of home 
consumption and exports combined. 

In assessing the future, account must be taken 
of two depressing factors. So far as the home 
market is concerned, whisky which retails for 
35s. per bottle (one-sixth of a gallon, 70° Proof), 
and this is the price of what I should call “ mini- 
mum standard” whisky, is largely “priced out 
of consumption.” But of that price, 24s. 7d. repre- 
sents duty; the margin of 10s. 5d, (comparable 
with just over 4s. in 1938) has to cover not only 
manufacturing costs—say, 2s.—but those of long 
storage in cask, with “ullage” loss by evapora- 
tion, as well as all the costs of transport, bottling 
and selling. The commercial policy of the industry 
today is dominated by the immensely powerful 
Distillers Company, Ltd.; but even if D.C.L. 
could see its way to cut the whole “margin” by 
10 per cent., would much more whisky be drunk 
in Britain at 34s. a bottle? I doubt it. Yet he 
would be a very sanguine distiller who expected 
the Chancellor to go far, these days, to reverse 
the process which, in half a century, has carried 
whisky duty from lls. to nearly 21ls. per gallon. 
Wars have to be paid for—not only in blood. 

The second factor is more complex, and calls 
for a little excursion into history. The whisky 
which Scots made and drank when Will Dunbar 
was penning his Lament was distilled from a 
mash consisting entirely of malted barley. So it 
continued, through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—sma’ ’stilling, mainly for 
local use—till Culloden brought the Hanoverian 
“ gaugers”’ to collect excise duty. There followed 
long years of illicit distilling and battles between 
excisemen and smugglers trafficking across the 
Highland Line, with Burns denouncing the loss 
of Ferintosh and “thae cursed horse-leeches 0’ 
th’ Excise.” Finally, in 1823, at the instance of 
the Duke of Gordon, an Act was passed which 
sanctioned legal distilling on payment of £10 for 
licence and a duty of 2s. 3d. per Proof gallon. It 
is recorded that the first licence was taken out 
by George Smith of Upper Drumin, a prosperous 
farmer-smuggler; defying taunts of % blackleg “4 
and even armed assault from his former cofn- 
panions, he boldly established “The Glenlivet 
Distillery ”—still famous and flourishing—within 
the law. Others followed, the clan Grant at their 
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head; and by the mid-century the area between 
Ness and Deveron had become the centre of a 
substantial industry, with off-shoots in the 
Lowlands, the Islands and Kintyre—still catering 
predominantly for Scottish consumption and stil! 
employing exclusively a pure malt mash and the 
pot still. But by that time a new, ill-omened name 
crops up—that of Aeneas Coffey, patentee of the 
“ continuous ” still. 

Encyclopedias give long, technical descriptions 
of the patent-still. For my purpose it is enough 
to quote Mr. Neil Gunn’s admirable Whisky and 
Scotland: “A patent-still is an affair of two tall 
columns, heated by steam, into which wash is 
poured at one end and out of which practically 
pure alcohol pours at the other.” Rapid, economic 
and operable in any locality in the world, the 
patent-still lent itself to mass production of spirit 
from any sort of unmalted grain—spirit that had 
no special characteristics of taste, but matured 
rapidly and could satisfy cheaply (until the 
Treasury's demands became exorbitant) crude 
demands for “a shot.” 


Very different were, and are, the process and 
product of the pot still. The first stages are akin 
to those familiar in brewing—except that the 
steeped and germinated barley is kilned over a fire 
of peat mixed with coke. The “wash” is heated tc 
boiling point in the “ wash-still,” a huge copper 
cauldron with a narrowing, bent “swan” neck 
through which the vapour passes into the “ worm’ 
—a coil of copper piping immersed in a tank— 
where it is cooled into liquid form. This distillate 
—so-called “low wines”—now passes into a 
smaller similarly designed, “ spirit-still,” and is 
revaporised. The raw first runs from this still, 
known as “foreshots,” are diverted into a special 
receiver. Then acceptable whisky begins to flow. 
at 25°-30° over Proof; it is allowed to run usually 
until the strength is down to somewhere betweer 
10° and 5° over Proof. After that, come “feints ” 
which, together with the “foreshots,” are returned 
to blend with a fresh charge of “low wines.” A 
simple process, which anybody can try out with 
the aid of an obliging and unlawfully-mindec 
plumber if he has the patience to mature his pro- 
duct (broken down with spring water to 11° oves 
Proof) for 5-15 years in a sherry cask. But the 
result will probably not be a “ great ” malt whisky 
For reasons which it is impossible to fathom, the 
products of pot stills in the Highlands themselves 
—all using much the same techniques and 
barleys, and sometimes (one would say) almost 
identical water—differ widely in range, from the 
fair to the superlative. 

My point, however, is that through slow “ cook- 
ing” and the retention of secondary products 
beside ethyl alcohoi in the final distillate, pot-still 
malt whisky has a “character” completely lack- 
ing in the rectified product of the patent-still, for 
which, indeed, Scotland in Coffey’s day had no 
appetite. The commercial solution was found 
in blending grain whisky with a mixture of dis- 
tinctive malts—a skilful job, begun about 1860, 
which resulted in brands which could be 
advertised and sold as unvarying in taste and 
quality. It was in the heyday from 1880 until 
World War I, when first the English, then the 
world market was captured, that the “great 
names” of blended whiskies were created, and 
the great whisky fortunes made. All that has 
happened since has been, in essence, the integra- 
tion of most of the industry in one huge selling 
combine, and the virtual disappearance from the 
retail market of “single” malt whiskies, almost 
all of which are now made for blending. Here 
and there, north of the Border, you may find a 
wine merchant who bottles the nectars of Glenli- 
vet, Glen Grant or Macallan-Glenlivet; fine Glen 
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Fiddich, exceptionally, is bottled and sold by the 
distillery; and both Highland Park from Orkney 
‘and one good Islay malt are still to be bought 
“single.” But I should not know how to unearth 
in Skye a bottle of celestial Talisker, nor even in 
Inverness a bottle of glorious local Glen Mohr. 
b Now I have no wish to decry blended whisky. 
It is a serviceable drink; it is said to be “ lighter” 
and more suitable for urban consumption than 
pure malt; and, at its best, it can have pleasing 
qualities. The doubt I have in my mind is whether 
it is sufficiently characteristic to command per- 
manent pride of place in a market of consumers 
who have never learned the taste of true malt 
whisky. The United States is still a good (indeed, 
growing) buyer of “ Scotch”; but immensely more 
impressive is North America’s increasing con- 
’ sumption of domestic grain spirit, Bourbon or rye. 
And why not—if all you want is a non-committal 
whisky as a base for an iced high-ball or cocktail? 
Therein, I think, lies the real threat to Scotland’s 
main exporting industry; and in this view I but 
follow earlier warnings of a greater authority, 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart (Scotch, Putnam, 
1951). The decision of the Royal Commission in 
1909 that “whisky” need not be made of malted 
barley, or even manufactured in Scotland, was a 
sorry, undeserved blow to the Highlands, and its 
eventual consequences may be disastrous. The 
great Distillers Company, with its control of most 
of the hundred existing Scots distilleries, its im- 
mense financial resources and its powerful selling 
organisation, has undoubtedly rationalised and, 
in a capitalist sense, “strengthened ” the industry. 
But it has done so at a cost: the world has vir- 
tually lost knowledge of the grand marques of true 
whisky, which—can you come by them—go 
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down the gullet “singing hymns.” The world 
is the poorer for that loss; and so, eventually, may 
be Scotland. Could French vignerons prosper if 
Burgundy tasted like the wine of Médoc—or 
Algeria? Were I Chancellor, I should grant a 
rebate of duty on “single” malt whiskies sold, 
not for blending, but for consumption as such. 


Rothes, 1954. AYLMER VALLANCE 


Vignac-sur-Vézére 


Te valley of the Vézére, a tributary of the 
Dordogne, is one of the fairest parts of provincial 
France, and still unspoilt. True, thirty miles up 
the river from Vignac, there’s the Lascaux 
Cave. But here at Vignac there aren’t any 
Michelin attractions, and its one great prehistoric 
cavern has been out of action for the last two years, 
because of a feud between its owner and the 
contractor who was building the lift. Madame 
Laffitte, the baker’s wife, smiles mysteriously 
when you mention Lascaux. No matter what 
archaeologists may say, she is unconvinced. 
“It’s good for trade, of course,” she once re- 
marked; ‘‘ and one mustn’t say these things but 
I can tell you—I knew all about the chap who 
spent years in the cave painting his buffaloes and 
things. A Jewish refugee from Germany—ouw?, 
un type trés fort! Really a genius in his own way.” 

Sour grapes? I wondered. But perhaps not. 
I rather think Madame Laffitte would prefer 
Vignac to go on quietly as before, without any 
“* starred” tourist attractions. Tourists are all 
very well, but they do put up the cost of living. 
And here life goes on quietly—on the face of it— 
though witha very busy market day on Tuesdays. 


_ For Vignac is quite a big trading centre. There 


are a few artisans; and a large number of shop- 
keepers, and the peasants from over a radius of 15 
miles come here on Tuesdays to do their 
business and shopping. It’s a big tobacco-growing 
area, and they also breed pigs and geese, and 
make renowned pdtés. The local wine is on the 
thin side, and the better-class cafés have their 
ordinaire brought from the Lot. There are three 
hotels here, which thrive chiefly on their apéritif 
trade; only in August are their rooms booked up. 

Peaceful little Vignac with its 2,000 inhabitants! 
One would think, on the face of it, that nothing 
much had changed here in the last two hundred 
years. True, the Grande Rue, with a few lovely 
18th century houses, is now a grubby, smelly 
sidestreet, swarming with unwashed, ill-clad 
children and with a lot of very old people sitting 
on their doorsteps; but M. de Saint-Loup, the 
insurance agent, who is 82, claims to remember 
the days when the stage coaches from Toulouse 
to Périgueux would rattle down the Grande Rue. 
They tell you that M. de Saint-Loup was a real 
lad in his day; but now he spends most of his days 
at the Café de l’Union playing belote with his 
cronies, sipping his sweet Monbazillac. 

The young people are mostly rough and noisy, 
and assemble at the Café des Sports, which is 
much noisier and less respectable than the Café 
de l’Union. But, on the whole, the town is quiet 
and respectable. The curé tells you that they are, 
with few exceptions, all good Catholics; they all 
get christened and married and buried by the 
Church, and one-third, or almost one-third, are 
proper pratiquants. Unfortunately, the curé 
Said, there was no école libre at Vignac; accord- 


ingly, a lot of the wealthier people liked to 
| send their children to the Jesuit College at 
| Périgueux. The poor, of course, had no choice. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Oh yes, said the curé, there were quite a number 
of poor people at Vignac, les économiquement 
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faibles, as they called them; and the Catholic 
Ladies’ Comité d’Entre-Aide did what it could to 
help these poor people—no proletariat to speak of, 
but old-age pensioners, and rentiers who had lost 
everything in the inflation, The curé scarcely 
denied that he had been a Pétainiste in the past. 
Unfortunately, he said, Vichy became unreal 
once the Germans had invaded Southern France; 
and in 1944 the Germans were horrible—des vrais 
gorilles. Was it surprising that the people should 
hesitate to subscribe to E.D.C.? For all that, 
he had not been much in sympathy with the 
Resistance, and tended to ‘identify the Maquis 
with the Communists. 

The town is full of Resistance memories. M. 
Roussin, the carpenter, was a terrific Resistance 
man, and will talk for hours of how he and his 
friends tracked down the gangsters of Darnand’s 
milice in *43 and °44, and how three of these 
milice chaps were shot outside the war memorial 
in the Place de la Mairie. When the Germans 
started rushing North towards the Normandy 
beach-head, nearly all the people of Vignac took 
to the forests; they thought there would be hell 
to pay for the three miliciens. However, the Ger- 
mans were in a hurry, and merely drank up all the 
white wine and lemonade (that’s all there was in 
those days) at the Café de l’Union, and even paid 
for it. The patron of the Union didn’t care for 
the Germans, but he didn’t care for the Maquis 
either. Or rather, he explained, there were two 
Maquis: one wasn’t so bad, they had regular 
officers at their head, and they paid in bonds; 
but the others were a rough crowd, a bunch cf 
Communists mostly. 

Politically, the Dordogne Department is very 
mixed, and the same is true of Vignac. Tempere- 
mentally, it is in the old Radical-Socialist tradi- 
tion; but people are not much interested in 
politics. Life goes on fairly normally, though it’s 
much harder than it was before the war, and, to 
make ends meet, many have to do not one, but 
two jobs; thus the man who drives the mail bus 
to the station is also a tailor in his spare time, and 
the ironmonger has to do various jobs for a 
building contractor, while his wife is left to look 
after the shop. The town council has a Radical- 
Socialist majority, but that means nothing, be- 
cause all they ever discuss is drains and 
chemins vicinaux. 

Yet, the day Mendés-France announced his 
programme, there was a real stir at Vignac. The 
papers were sold out in no time. For days I had 
heard people talk of the two Laval sons. They 
were the two sons of a retired schoolmaster at 
Vignac; the first one had been killed in Indo- 
China last year, and.now the second one had 
been killed, too. Madame Rouault, the patronne 
of the biggest grocer’s shop, was in a panic for days. 
One of her young sons was now doing his military 
service, and did I think that “‘ that little horror 
Bidault’’ would start sending ordinary troops 
there? Just look at the Laval family! It would 
kill them both, the father and the mother. Two 
sons—and such lovely boys, too, and both dead 
—and what for? 

Mendés-France represents a hope, though 
perhaps only a faint hope, that the war in Indo- 
China will end soon. At the moment Vignac is 
optimistic. People feel that the ice has been 
broken; whatever happens to Mendés-France, 
nobody, it is thought, will dare go back on his 
promise to end the war in Indo-China; even if he 
fails, others will have to try again and again and 
again. As the marxisant schoolmaster at Vignac 
remarked one day: ‘“‘Of course, this isn’t a 
Socialist government; but at long last the intelli- 
gent part of the bourgeoisie have taken over.” 

ALEXANDER WERTH 
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With Intent 


Ture exists in this country a large number of 
people who, for varying reasons, take a personal 
interest in the welfare and re-employment of 
discharged prisoners. No.one knows how many 
there are: they work unobtrusively, largely un- 
known to each other, and beyond the reach of the | 
statistician. But they do a prodigious amount of | 
telephoning and letter-writing, plaguing their | 
friends on behalf of men and women trying to 
make their way back into law-abiding society; 
and most ex-prisoners now in regular jobs 
would tell you, I believe, if you could ask them, 
that they are there through the efforts of some 
such person, rather than as a result of anything 





that the official agencies have been able to do. | 


Theit many successes are nevertheless un- | 
avoidably credited to the official agencies, and 
without them the Annual Reports of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, the Central 
After-Care Association, and the Prison Commis 
sioners would be less encouraging reading than 
they usually are. If they could express a collective | 


wish, I believe these unacknowledged social | 
workers would ask that the large and growing | 
units to which they must address their entreaties | 


today, the combines and the boards and the trade 
unions, could display more humanity in their 
attitude to this problem. But if they could express 
a collective hate, it would be for the law relating 
to the arrest of ‘“‘ suspected persons loitering ’’— 
which, in recent years, has become a tyranny of 
expediency. 

“‘T have never understood,’ a French lawyer 
said to me recently, ‘“‘ how you British can be so 
prcud of your criminal law in its treatment of the 
individual. I do not know any other advanced 


ccuntry where it is a criminal offence merely to | 





be suspected or to be ‘found’ somewhere.” | 


He was referring, in the main, to section 4 of the 
Vagrancy Act, 1824, under which, as amended in 


1891, a “‘ suspected person or reputed thief”? | 


is liable to three months’ imprisonment if he is | 


seen (by anyone, policeman or private citizen) 
frequenting or loitering about or in any . . . place 
of public resort or any avenue leading thereto, or any 


street, or any highway, or any place adjacent to a | 
street or highway, with intent to commit a felony. | 


How do you know that his intention is to com- 


mit a felony? This used to be difficult. If you | 
waited long enough for his intention to become | 


plain, you gave him the chance to atiempt the 


actual commission of a felony (e.g., to try to pick | 


someone’s pocket), you would have to charge him 
accordingly, and he would have the normal right 
to be presumed innocent until you had proved 
him guilty—to say nothing of the right to be tried 
by a jury. So in 1871 a “ Prevention of Crimes 
Act’ ordained that 


in proving such intent it shall not be necessary to 


show that the person suspected was guilty of any | 
particular act or acts tending to show his purpose or | 


intent; he may be convicted if, from the circumstances 


of the case and from his known character as proved to | 


the Justices, it appears that his intent was to commit 

a felony. 

Since 1871, therefore, an ex-prisoner has been 
liable to arrest for being an ex-prisoner, whenever 
he has been seen close enough to an opportunity 
to be capable of falling for it. But the Courts 
would never have this. It was never possible, in 
practice, to charge a man as a suspected person or 
reputed thief, and then prove his “‘ intention ” 
to commit a felony merely by giving evidence 
about his past and showing that he was seen 
standing near a counter in Woolworth’s. And so 
it remained until 1936, when the Court of Appeal, 
comprising a group of Lords Justices who stood 
far above the struggle and ruck of petty crime, 
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considered the entire history of “ suspected per- 
sons ”’ and the practice of “‘ loitering,” in a case 


(Ledwith v. Roberts) that had reached their 
unaccustomed ears as an action against the police 
for wrongful arrest. 

The result was curious. Their Lordships 
decided that this Vagrancy Act offence of loitering 
in order to steal was one that could be committed 
only by a particular class of citizens, whom you 
could call suspected persons or reputed thieves 
according to taste—and that they should be proved 
to have “‘ loitered.’’ Lord Justice Scott consider- 
ably reduced what little modern value this might 
have had by saying that, in its Vagrancy Act 
context, the word “‘ loiterer’’ meant a vagabond, 
travelling indojently and with frequent pauses. 
The word, he said, and the class of people it 
described, had really ceased to exist. In any event 
you had to prove that such people were suspects 
or thieves before you could ask a Magistrate to 
punish them for loitering nefariously. In Ledwith 
v. Roberts this had not been done, and the police 
lost the day. This was fine for the successful 
appellants, but it firmly established at last the very 
method of proof that had been made possible in 
1871 but always frowned on by the Magistrates. 
“Suspected person’”’ trials thenceforth began 
with evidence of the prisoner’s previous convic- 
tions. They still do. 

This strange aberration of the ‘‘ presumption 
of innocence,”’ under which thousands of men and 
women today are liable to three months’ imprison- 
ment for being seen near a car, is one of many 
problems of modern criminal law dealt with in a 
monumental new work by Dr. Glanville Williams, 
Quain Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of London.* Approaching the great corpus of 
judicial case law without undue reverence, and 
allowing himself a nicely caustic parenthesis 
here and there, Professor Williams. has .wrigten 
the most entertaining and informative review 
of the general principles of the criminal law since 
Stephen’s great History of the Criminal Law of 
England. He sets out to establish root principles 
by bringing together the authorities on such 
general concepts as guilty knowledge, intent to 
defraud, and claim of right. But many times he 
has inevitably strayed off into the particular, 
and in no case with more illuminating effect than 
that of ‘‘ suspected persons loitering.” 

What does need reconsideration is the width of the 
permission to prove previous convictions. A funda- 
mental rule of English criminal procedure is that 
previous convictions cannot be proved before the 
finding of guilt, because of the danger of prejudice. 
On a charge of substantive crime this rule is still 
generally observed. An exception is allowed where 
the previous offences show a “ system ” or tendency, 
but there must then be marked similarities between 
the previous offences and the crime charged. If 
this is the rule where the suspect is prosecuted 
for a consummated crime, should it not be the rule, 
with much stronger reason, where he stands 
charged with little more than possessing a criminal 
intent? Yet under the Vagrancy Act it is notso. The 
previous convictions may relate to crimes of the most 
diverse character, and they may all be taken as 
evidence of criminal intent on the occasion in 
question, though the prosecution fails to show that the 
defendant did any act in breach of the law. It is only 
too ecsy, with a knowledge of his perhaps worthless 
character, to read a sinister purpose into conduct that 
in fact was aimless. 

The italics are mine. It is within my know- 
ledge that men have gone to prison for looking 
‘“‘ aimless.”” Unknown thousands are arrested 
for it, to be released after a quasi-judicial inquiry 
at a police station—or discharged by sceptical 
Magistrates. The loitering thief is a pest in the 
streets, and the law should not be hamstrung 
if it tries to deal with him “ preventively,” i.e., 
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before he has stolen. But an accident of phrasing 
and interpretation has in this instance created a 
class of English outlaws, presumed guilty from 
the moment of accusation, punishable (even 
if guilty) with uselessly short terms of imprison- 
ment, deprived of any right to trial by jury, 
and frequently confirmed in crime by the seeming 
injustice of the conviction. No other aspect of 
the law is so discouraging to those trying to empty 
the jails by reclaiming the criminal. 
C. H. RoLPpH 


Llangollen, 1954. 


Ar Llangollen station, arriving coincidentally 
with a French ballet company who were dressed 
like a savage caricature of a French ballet com- 
pany, we had that most pleasurable of experi- 
ences: being mistaken for people of another 
nationality. Eager interpreters surrounding us 
proved how “International” the Eisteddfod of 
Music has become. The temptation to “act up” 
was irresistible. For the benefit of Americans we 
adopted broken, Central European accents. In 
oilskin macs, camera slung from the shoulder, we 
were, for the benefit of the natives, new in from 
the Deep South. To the English we spoke an 
imperfect but effective Welsh. For the first three 
days we gave the autograph-hunters, who stood 
at everybody’s shoulder, the excitement of rare 
names (Ugrne Znjgryzje, Brno; Hiram K. Wim- 
baker, Seattle; Calvin Herod Thomas, Twill 
Mawr), until the itch to sign one’s real name 
grew too strong. 

The Eisteddfod was held in a marquee which 
accommodated eight thousand people. Because 
of the flowers banked extravagantly around the 
stage and the grass underfoot, it had the aura of 
a horticultural show, and-because of the prepon- 
derance and ecstatic applause of women, some 
knitting, among the vast audience, it was all a 
little like a Conservative Party rally. From a plat- 
form in the corner two television cameras covered 
the stage like streamlined two-pounders. Among 
the press sat a small old lady in Welsh costume 
who publishes, edits and writes a Llangollen 
weekly newspaper. The town has a population 
of 2,500; her newspaper sells 4,000 copies. She 
brought off, in the context, the journalistic coup 
of the week by publishing the complete set-pieces 
of the male voice choral competition. On stage, 
the masters of ceremonies, in the best Eisteddfodic 
tradition, cracked jokes between items. With the 
best one laughed and was glad; with the worst 
wished the cameras were more effectively loaded. 

The first day, the folk-day, was seldom less 
than charming and sometimes exciting. The 
Zagreb group, for instance, hand-picked, State- 
aided, gave magnificent performances of wild and 
moving national dances; the Morrismen from 
Newcastle, also no simple villagers, were almost 
as good. The young choirs singing “genuine” 
folk-songs were all delightful. It was no strain, 
that day, to stay in the marquee from nine in 
the morning until ten at night, taking, like 
cricketers, breaks for meals. And all the time 
we, the lucky eight thousand, were inside, there 
were 25,000 in the field outside and thousands 
more in the town, on the canal, on the bridge over 
the Dee, in every hotel bar, on every street 
corner, staring, as they stared all the week, at 
each other. Driving through the town was like 
driving through cattle with a death-wish. 

One day, at 1223 hours, as the first Ladies’ Choir 
was leaving the stage, we left the marquee, shook 
hands with a bunch of Ukranians from Man- 
chester, met a crowd of trippers who grumbled 
about the lunch they’d eaten, cheered them with 
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a few Italian autographs, narrowly escaped detec- 
uion by an ex-Army corporal, listened outside the 
gates to a loudspeaker battle between a Catholic 
and an Evangelist, crossed the bridge over the 
canal, paid for putters and golf balls, teed-up 
and were away. By 1500 hours we were playing 
a lot better, going round in 21. A little later we 
were put off our game by four very drunk men 
from Liverpool who came on to the green giggling 
and striking matches. They were soon tearing up 
the turf and singing “Cross Over the Bridge,” 
and seemed set until one of them developed a 
maniac tendency to hit every ball in sight inte 
the canal before he collapsed, so that his friends 
had to pay four shillings extra. 

At 1600 hours a middle-aged woman who, in 
company with seventeen others of her own age 
and weight, had been watching us from the edge 
of the green, detached herself from them and 
came up to us. She said, very aggressively, that 
she thought we were very silly, very silly indeed 
to leave our camera on that seat over there. We 
fought down our first, cowardly reaction to thank 
her and run to pick it up. “Maam,” I said, 
“mind your own goddam business.” When she 
had understood and had retreated, ourselves 
limbering up, practising our shots, we heard the 
clucks of sympathy and distaste. Heard them 
against a background of wavering sopranos sing- 
ing Welsh airs in the canal-barge, and the Ladies’ 
Choirs loud and clear over the marquee loud- 
speakers and then applause, over the loud- 
speakers, like a great sea sucking back over 
pebbles as big as rocks. Rarely can the world 
have been so full of the sound of women. 

At 1730 hours we returned to the field where 
the eighteenth and last choir was singing, and 
then waited for the adjudication. The 
adjudicators had borne it all; no doubt they 
enjoyed it. Theirs is a strange and well-paid 
life; there is; it seems, no end to the festivals 
that need adjudicators. Adjudicators go for a 
month to Hong Kong or several months to the 
West Indies and who knows where else. In 
Wales, where everybody knows everybody and 
meets him at the Eisteddfod, the peregrinating 
adjudicator is as respected and feared as another 
kind of judge on circuit. Who can live up to 
this role? Golden-tongued, the adjudicator 
needs to be, free of any taint of corruption; must 
know a lot about music, have the constitution 
of a horse and like hotel life. Any evening they 
may be seen by the elect in the best lounge of 
the best hotel, the day’s quips and brutal seeking- 
out of disharmony behind them, telling the 
unheard Beecham story or of the shortcomings 
of Ted and Bill and wondering whose round it is. 

The Llangollen Eisteddfod, which, after the 
first day, becomes much like any _ other 
Eisteddfod, is the direct result of the enthusiasm 
of a few people for music, dancing and some 
force which will help international good will. A 
handful of people—one can examine the growth 
carefully and appreciate the power of the B.B.C. 
and the newspapers—have created in eight years 
something which has attracted 140,000 people to 
a very small town among the green hills of Wales 
for a few days early in July. The place looks 
as if the World Cup football matches are taking 
place there, not an event devoted to folk-dancing 
and the music of Wilbey, Bach, Hugo Wolf, 
Bartok, even Hindemith. What is equally 
remarkable about the Eisteddfod is the way in 
which it shows how, throughout the country, 
small numbers of people are all the time creating 
new choirs, are able still to exercise individual 
influence on people. There seems to be no way 
for anyone to find the place unenjoyable. 

W. JOHN MorGAN 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 
TWO FESTIVALS 


Ir seems to be a widely held view that a musical 
festival without opera is like an egg without salt, 
and only a few, such as those organised by Casals 
at Prades and Perpignan, confine themselves 
strictly to instrumental music. But pity the poor 
impresario! To find singers of festival rank is 
hard enough; still worse is the choice of operas. 
Mozart—that is the name which occurs to every 
one when a festival is mentioned; alas, he only 
wrote half-a-dozen practicable operas, and with 
Salzburg, Munich, Glyndebourne and Aix 
already in possession of these, even the most 
conservative festival organiser is forced to look 
farther afield. 

This June, for the second year in succession, 
Zurich has devoted the operatic part of its Fest- 
wochen wholly to Richard Strauss. Since the 
composer’s death, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the popularity of his less familiar operas: 
Ariadne has become almost a repertory work; in 
Vienna the domestic comedy Intermezzo has 
scored a great success; while Kassel has revived 
Die schweigsame Frau, the Ben Jonson opera 
written in collaboration with Stefan Zweig which 
has taken a long while to recover from its initial 
setback caused by Nazi disfavour. The Zurich 
programme consisted of Der Rosenkavalier, 
Arabella, Salome (with a reputedly brilliant new 
protagonist in Paula Brivkalne), Die Frau ohne 
Schatten and Capviccio; of these I was able to 
hear the last two. Die Freu ohne Schatten is the 
most ambitious of all the Strauss-Hofmannsthal 
collaborations: a romantic, Oriental, magical, 
mystical fable linked to Die Zauberfléte by its 
scenes of supernatural trials and initiations into 
spiritual life, but saddled with a more complex 
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theme. Indeed, the complexity of the action is 
one reason why we so seldom hear this long score, 
which contains some of Strauss’s richest musical 
inventions (Tovey declared it to be the finest of 
his operas): it demands more preliminary effort 
than most opera-goers are willing to undertake. 
Moreover, for all the variety and brilliant colour 
of the music, there is a lack of those instantly 
memorable themes or progressions which charac- 
terise the leading persons of Strauss’s supreme 
operas and symphonic poems—whether Sancho 
Panza or Don Juan, Agamemnon or the Mar- 
schallin. Besides, Die Frau ohne Schatten is an 
opera which taxes the musical and scenic resources 
of the largest houses. The Zurich Stadttheater 
gave a very adequate account of the difficult work, 
and for the mezzo-soprano role of the Mephisto- 
phelean Nurse (the most striking character in the 
opera) they cast a fine young American singer 
named Grace Hoffman, of whom we are likely to 
hear more. 

Capriccio, on the other hand, is ideally suited 
to a theatre of this size; and Karl Elmendorff 
conducted a performance good enough to reveal 
the work as a consummate little masterpiece. A 
point which would have particularly pleased 
Strauss was the almost complete audibility of 
Clemens Krauss’s witty text (except, of course, 
in the two big ensembles). In this last stage-work 
of the old composer, the actual musical material 
may be hardly more fresh than in several of its 
predecessors; but the handling is of a perfection 
and subtlety which defy criticism. How strange 
it is that Richard Strauss, a genial and not 
especially polished Bavarian bourgeois, should 
have developed a musical conversational styie of 
sO exquisite a refinement and nuance! The rapid 
taik of Capriccio, the swift transitions from gaiety 
to sentiment, are reflected in the delicate dip and 
curve of the vocal line; we have here the final dis- 
tillation of an utterly original art which Strauss 
first explored in the scenes between Oktavian and 
the Marschallin. In the interpretation of the 


, Countess by Lisa della Casa not one of these super- 


fine inflections was missing: this was a perform- 


| ance of the same calibre as those memorable 


Strauss impersonations given in the last generation 
by Elisabeth Schumann and Lotte Lehmann, and 
today by Sena Jurinac in Ariadne auf Naxos. 

The Holland Festival rightly prides itself on 
variety and enterprise. The splendid Concertge- 


_bouw Orchestra naturally holds each year a 
| central place in the scheme; this year, besides 


theatrical companies from Paris and Vienna and 
our own Sadler’s Wells Ballet, the programme has 
included performances of Rossini’s La Cenerentola 
by the company of La Scala, Milan. It was an 
odd coincidence that the sets and costumes for 
this recent Italian production should have taken 


| their inspiration from Holland. Don Magnifico’s 
kitchen might have been furnished from the 
| studio of Vermeer, and his daughters attended the 
| Prince’s party in starched ruffs and conical hats. 


The designer, Franco Zeffirelli, was also respon- 


| sible for the production, which was pleasantly 


robust but inclined to be obviously repetitive. The 
opera was excellently cast and rehearsed, though 
the singers were occasionally submerged by Carlo 


Giulini’s orchestral accompaniment. In one 
respect La Scala was comfortably ahead of 
Glyndebourne. Since the days of Conchita 


Supervia there has been no exponent of Rossini’s 
difficult and fascinating mezzo-soprano heroines 
with a vocal and dramatic personality comparable 
to that of Giulietta Simionato: the final scene, in 
which she stepped forward to confide her “Non 
piu. mesta” to the audience, was wholly captivat- 
ing. 

During the last few years, Holland has devoted 
much attention to Janacek, and a leading attrac- 
tion of the 1954 Festival was his last work, the 
posthumous opera based on and named after 
Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead. Janacek became 
ever bolder with the passing years, and there can 
be few stranger operas than this. It is hard to 
think of another composer who could have welded 
into musical and dramatic unity these discon- 
nected episodes from Dostoevsky’s sketches of 
convict life in Siberia. In each of the three acts 
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scenes of violence and rough humour alternate 
with narratives of the past, not always quite 
coherent but strongly tinged with lyrical feeling, 


from the individual prisoners.. Such a scheme 
produces no plot in the usual sense of the word; 
but the opera is given a sort of structure by the 
arrival of a political prisoner of gentle birth at 
the beginning and his departure at the end, to the 
sound of a great pzan to liberty from the other 
prisoners; the central act is largely occupied by 
grotesque improvised theatricals. 

At the head of the score Janacek wrote: “In 
every creature a divine spark”; and those who 
know his other music can imagine how he has 
illuminated the squalid prison world with sudden 
meltingly lyrical outbursts. There is a steady 
growth of emotional tension, and the opera 
reaches its climax in a long and moving scene in 
the prison hospital. Under Alexander Kranhals, 
the Netherlands Opera achieved a remarkably 
fine performance of this difficult work, which is 
almost wholly confined to male voices; like the 
Sadler’s Wells Katya Kabanova, it generated 
enough theatrical and atmospheric power to 
transcend the unfamiliarity of the musical idiom. 
A wonderful impersonation came from Zbyslaw 
Wozniak as Skuratov, a sort of Slavonic Joxer 
Daly, with his shuffling sidelong gait and his 
habit of bursting into inappropriate scraps of song 
and dance; yet Skuratov too, is allowed his 
moment of lyrical grace and beauty. In every 
creature, even in this ramshackle clown, a divine 
spark. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A NUDE AND REFLECTIONS 


First, a superb new painting: a nude by Josef 
Herman at Roland, Browse and Delbanco. The 
canvas is upright and about three feet high. The 
reclining figure is radically foreshortened with her 
feet towards the spectator. The tonal scheme is 
dark and the colour—Venetian red, deep blue and 
the body itself earth-coloured—is rich, owing 
much of its depth to under-painting. Part of the 
power of the picture is due to the fact that, despite 
the foreshortening, the body forms an unbroken 
shape (rather like that of a prow of a squat 
fishing boat) on the surface of the canvas. The 
perspective is achieved without such dramatic 
juxtapositions as, say, a foot being seen in front of 
a breast, and without strong tonal contrasts. She 
simply lies back heavily but slowly. Her legs 
come forward and her torso recedes to her arms 
raised either side of her face, her hands under her 
head. The centre of the picture is her curved 
stomach which is magnificently established in 
space. The drawing is so strong that éven the 
almost gold light catching the crest of it, does not 
bring it an inch too far forward. The complicated 
forms of each leg, eliding with one another within 
their bounding contours, fold round their energy 
so firmly that the eye travels from heel to hip with 
the continuity of one of her own strides were she 
walking. But apart from its skill and power as a 
work in itself, this painting is also significant in 
Herman’s general development as an artist. Until 
now he has dealt with oppression, endurance, the 
weight of labour. This picture, although it is 
stylistically quite consistent with the others, cele- 
brates pleasure. 

The rest of the mixed exhibition at the same 
gallery includes a fine small landscape by Roger 
de la Fresnaye and an interesting self-portrait by 
Gaudier-Brzeska. There is also a painting of a 
head, somewhat in the manner of Brzeska, by 
Philip Sutton, a young painter of considerable 
talent. 

The 50 canvasses by Monet at the Marlborough 
Galleries should help to modify the popular idea 
that Monet was a heartless painter—“ Monet was 
just an eye—but what an eye.” I believe that one 
of the clues to understanding Monet lies in the 
profound fascination that water held for him— 
something that was far deeper than his much 
acclaimed interest in Impressionist light. He spent 
his childhood in Le Havre. His early pictures 
were influenced by Boudin whom he met there. 
Later he learnt a great deal from Jongkind—a sea 
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painter if ever there was one. Huysmans said that 
Monet’s sea pictures were the truest he had ever 
seen. Monet himself said that when he died he 
wanted to be buried in a buoy. The last twenty 
years of his life he spent gazing into a lily pond 
trying to paint what he saw there—“ Clear water 
with grass waving at the bottom. It is wonderful to 
look at, but to try to paint it is enough to make 
one insane.” All these facts suggest how much 
water dominated Monet’s vision. 

Indeed, as soon as he found himself as an artist, 
he either painted the actual movement of water 
itself, or he painted landscapes exactly as‘though 
they were reflections in water. Imagine placing 
a Monet landscape on the floor and then looking 
down into it and this becomes clear. Although 
outwardly Monet made every effort possible to be 
objective and to tie each picture to a particular 
place and time, the impetus of his vision was 
really as subjective as Debussy’s in, for instance, 
Reflets dans l'eau. Monet is often compared to 
Turner, but it would be far more accurate to 
compare him to Claude. For Claude the reflec- 
tions were golden: for Monet they were pris- 
matic. Whether a painting by. Monet is good or 
bad depends very largely on how near he was to 
his subject. A reflection seen too close becomes 
incoherent. Or to put it another way, all views 
of Arcadia must be distant views. 

JOHN BERGER 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


Tne thing about the hen is that it does not 
cackle till it has laid the egg. Herein the hen 
differs from and is wiser than the B.B.C. If the 
B.B.C. had been more moderate in its claims, less 
strident in its advance publicity, it would have 
been spared much of the universally hostile 
criticism which has greeted Television News and 
Newsreel. We were all led to expect far too 
much. “The inauguration of the new pro- 
gramme,” wrote the editor of the B.B.C. News 
Division in the Radio Times, “will begin a ser- 
vice of the gteatest significance in the progress of 
television in the United Kingdom,” words, one 
would have thought, worth a dollar apiece. He 
added that before the first programme went on 
the screen there had been “a four-week period 
of trial runs.” This, when we actually saw the 
programmes, could have only one result: greatly 
to strengthen the suspicion that assails us from 
time to time that in the higher circles of the 
B.B.C. there is only the haziest notion of what 
television is or can be expected to do. 

Until July 5 news on TV consisted of a 


bulletin at the end of the evening’s programme | 


broadcast on sound only and read not by a tele- 
vision announcer but a news-reader in Broad- 
casting House or thereabouts. It was substan- 
tially the Home Service Nine o’clock News 
brought up to date. There was also, five nights 
a week, Television Newsreel. But newsreel! is 
not in any real sense news, the essence of which 
is that it is up to and of the present moment. 
Newsreel caters for interest in events that are 
already over; it is a glance-back at what strictly 
is no longer news. It will remain so until such 





a time as an instantaneous picture of what is | 


happening anywhere in the world can be fiashed 
»n to our screens. 

What does the new programme consist of? 
consists of the old Television Newsreel preceded 
by a ten-minute news bulletin read by a news- 
reader speaking in the awed official voice we 


It | 


know so well, the voice that of itself has con- | 
tributed so largely to the B.B.C’s reputation for | 


impartiality in its news broadcasts. As the reader 
speaks, a headline is thrown on to the screen, so 
that the deaf can understand as well as the blind; 
and the caption is followed by a map or a still 
photograph. 


It is on this that criticism has mainly seized. } 


Rightly; for while there are a few programmes 


of a special kind in which stills may legitimately | 
be used, on the whole the effect of a still in a | 


TV programme can only be compared with that 
of a magic lantern slide suddenly cut into a film: 


it appears as profoundly unnatural; it jars the 
nervous system. The practice is surely wrong 
in principle. It was made to appear the more 
wrong because of the appalling banality of most of 
the still photographs. If the practice is followed 
there is no avoiding this, but it means that when- 
ever they appear in the news we see a picture of 
the Prime Minister or Princess Margaret frozen 
in a hand-shake. Is it lése-majesté to suggest 
that we have seen them both before and that 
pictures of them no longer contribute to our 
understanding of what is happening? Indeed, 
in all the news programmes I saw in the first 
seven days only one picture seemed to me to 
justify itself, that of Mrs. Petrov, simply because 
one had scarcely seen her before. 

In one instance, the very possession of a pic- 
ture seemed to dictate the inclusion of the news 
item; at least that seems the most charitable 
explanation. On Tuesday, June 6, according to 
Television News, the second most important 
event that day was Her Majesty’s reviewing the 
Yeomen of the Guard at Windsor. This sur- 
prised me, but aware of my reactionary radical- 
ism I thought it as well to compare the B.B.C.’s 
sense of news values with those of the national 
papers next morning. I admit I did not see 
the Telegraph; for the rest, nineteen lines in the 
Court Circular of The Times and a comic photo- 
graph in the Daily Sketch featuring the Yeomen’s 
curiously shaped legs. 

We were led to expect too much of Television 
News and Newsreel. All the same, we might have 
had some sense of impending disaster as soon 
as we knew the programme was being handled 
by the News Division. We all applaud its work, 
and yet—isn’t its presentation of news even on 
sound as far removed from radio as it could 
be? How rarely does one get the impression 
that the news has been written to be taken in 
at once by the ear, by the ears of millions? Isn’t 
the prose model still very largely the style of 
Haley’s Comet? 


But one still wonders how they 
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could put on Television News on closed circuit 
for a month without realising something was 
wrong. The moral seems to be to let television 
people look after TV and to let TV comment 
and explain the news, as it can do excellently—— 
witness Mr. Aidan Crawley’s Viewfinder series. 

But mystery is endemic to the B.B.C. There 
has been a fascinating one on sound, the co- 
incidence of the talks on the hydrogen bomb by 
Professor Kathleen Lonsdale and Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward. Sir Llewellyn gave two talks of 
half an hour each in the Home Service, By Man 
Came Death, on the implications of the bomb. 
In his first, he discussed and dismissed a number 
of proposed ways of controlling it; in his second, 
he produced his solution, the establishment of 
“an equality of fear” which should be brought 
about by an agreement between the powers 
possessing the bomb immediately to retaliate if 
any one of them should use it in any circum- 
stances whatsoever, even if in defence against 
an aggressor. 

Dr. Lonsdale, whose talk was certainly not 
more difficult to understand than Sir Llewellyn’s, 
spoke for twenty minutes on Christian Pacifism 
and the Hydrogen Bomb—in the Third. It was 
one of the most eloquent sermons I have ever 
heard, and quite the most compelling and per- 
suasive exposition of pacifism. Too compelling, 
too persuasive for listeners to the Home Service? 

WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“The Bandit,” at the Cameo-Poly 

“Night People,’ at the Marble Arch Odeon 

“The World Condemns Them” and “The 

Child,”’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion 

Place: Brazil. Time: “ indefinite—when there 

were bandits.” Opening shots of a long single file 

of horsemen against the sky, to a twanging tune 

So far, so trite. This will be, one imagines, Brazil 


‘ 


Definitive interpretations 


of all the 


Vaughan Williams Symphontes 


A Sea Symphony ; 
4th side : Overture and Incidental 
Music to “ The Wasps ” 
LXT 2907-8 


A London Symphony 
LXT 2693 (previously issued) 


A Pastoral Symphony 
LXT 2787 (previously issued) 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor 
LXT 2909 
Symphony No. § in D major 
LXT 2910 
Symphony No. 6 in E minor 
LXT 2911 
Sinfonia Antartica 

LXT 2912 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


SIR ADRIAN 


BOULT 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE COMPOSER 


DECCA 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 


+ffrr 


I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.9 
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where the bandits come from. But then, with a 
sudden descent on a village and wholesale pil- 
lage and rapine, the film gets off to a different 
une. These aren’t fancy brigands after all, but 
real ones; swaggering, scruffy, loving cruelty and 
a joke, and at the moment lording it over the 
universe. They ride in and out of shops. They 
take toll of the market.’ They are afraid of a 
girl, or violently make her afraid of them. They 
get their photographs taken, one of them with 
his gun pointing at the old plate camera. They 
ure in a holiday mood, and would kill without 
thinking. Their general—one can hardly call him 
less—seizes the school-teacher as a hostage; and 
ever and anon this prickly-chinned individual 
with the uncouth dignity will hold out his hands 
in a childish gesture so that the sun catches the 
many facets of his jewelled fist. 

Memorable introduction, and the achievement 
of the film is to take us into the nomad life of 
these outlaws, so that we feel, with some discom- 
‘ort, just how it is to sit a horse all day, lurk 
n the hills, watch shadows, inflict horrible 
cruelties, and fight with the skill of wild crafts- 
nen. I am sure no film has ever brought us 
these first-hand sensations; and looking round for 
comparisons I find my mind -going back to the 
Cossacks of Lermontov and Tolstoy. Something 
of their ruthless romantic zest has gone to the 
making of The Bandit; and Galdino (remarkably 
played by Milton Ribeiro) is a striking creation 
that both attracts and repels. The realisms of 
scene and character have been matched by excel- 
lenc photography, and throughout the director, 
Lima Barreto, pursues visual flourishes suitable 
to his theme. 

Unfortunately, that’s not the whole story; 
there’s a plot and a counter-hero and a love-story 
and the music which sometimes invigorates and 
sometimes seems laid on—as in the beginning and 
ending tableaux. This was a picture that didn’t 

ed frame and varnish; however, they earned 
t prizes at Cannes, and genuine feeling is never 
yuite overlaid. It is not, by the way, a cruel film, 
though it depicts cruelty. The final death walk 
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Just out 


CLASS, STATUS, 
AND POWER 
Edited by REINHARD BENDIX 
and SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


A reader in social stratification containing the 
works of many leading sociologists, biologists, 
psychologists, and economists. The most 
complete view of social class ever produced in 
one book. 42s. net 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 
IN BRITAIN 


Edited by DAVID GLASS 


An objective survey by distinguished authori- 
ties, which examines the social origins, 
education and occupatignal achievements of a 
random sample of 10,000 adults. 

Library of Sociology, 36s. net 


MOBILITY IN THE 
LABOUR MARKET 
MARGOT JEFFERYS 
The results of an enquiry into the post-war 


changes of employment in two key areas of 
outer London. Library of Sociology, 15s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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| Kaye. 
| absurdum of Bertrand Russell is completely his own. 


| it was in many respects a bad foundation. 
| Strachey thinks otherwise, but surely even he, with 


EEE 


of the secondary hero is a sort of thing Clouzot 
or Sartre would delight in, and so make nauseous; 
here the effect is one of ruthless dignity. 

Night People is a Berlin thriller in Cinema- 
Scope, which has been widely accepted as the 
best essay yet in that dubious shape. It is pro- 
duced and directed by Nunnally Johnson, exhibits 
Gregory Peck as an American colonel with a hard 
hand to play, excites moderately, keeps going, but 
appeals more to American sympathy than hard 
sense. Its crucial incidents are nearly all flawed, 
and this is a pity because with a cast-iron plot 
this might have been excellent of its kind. 

Tarts trot again at the Marble Arch Pavilion, 
this time from Italy, with a plea for the woman 
who has gone wrong and now tries to go straight. 
It’s a bit old-fashioned: gilded Brieux. Real old- 
fashioned is the Mason family piece, The Child, 
in the same programme, with James directing, 
Pamela acting the part of a heart-hungry lady 
who grabs someone else’s child and then repents, 
and little Portland being just herself. Something 
between Baby’s Book and a Late Joy. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“ Out of the Blue,” at the Phenix 


This year the Cambridge Footlights have brought 
out of the blue a sparkling whitewash to the rather 
drab world of London revue. Their wit—their 
undergraduate wit—is generally more mordant if at 
times more academic, less shallow though more brittle, 
more blundering though less ineffectually bumbling, 
than that of their graduate and professional. fellows 
in this curiously persistent genre. Out of the blue 
come three comics of exceptional talent. Most 
important is Leslie Bricusse, deviser, producer, and in 
part writer of the show, whose. brief monologues 
display a lambent comic talent in performance and an 
unfiedged, unsure wit in creation; Brian Marber, 
who brilliantly misuses a flexible reading lamp and 
whose Conchita, Lady of Spain, is a sensuous delight 
to nonaficionados of the Spanish dance—and 
Jonathan Miller. Mr. Miller is the undoubted star, 
perhaps mainly because his talent, being more per- 
sistently derivative, is the more expectedly and com- 
pletely undergraduate. As he gambols barefoot 
across the stage his red-haired idiocy recalls Danny 
But it is only fair to add that his reductio ad 


D.M. 


Correspondence 
“CHANGE IS OUR ALLY” 


Sir,—It is indeed distressing to find how little the 
events of the last 20 years have penetrated the essen- 


tially pre-war mind of Mr. Strachey. Evidently he 
never noticed the defects of detailed central planning 
as shown up during the war and its aftermath. Evi- 
dently he has forgotten Sir Stafford Cripps’ “ bonfire 
of controls” and the reasons for it. Evidently he 
has not noticed the growing reliance placed on the 


| market mechanism even in Communist counties, a 
| development foreseen by Trotsky in The Soviet 


Economy in Danger. The problem we considered in 
our pamphlet was whether the existence of a multi- 
plicity of barriers to change, combined with an arti- 
ficial price structure, was a good foundation for 


| British industry to build on in the second half of 


We came to the conclusion that 
Mr. 


the 20th century? 


his antiquated ideas, can produce a better defence 
of private cartels and restrictive practices than he 
does in his article. There he simply states that to 
do anything about them would be “wildly unpopu- 
lar” with those that operate them. This would not 
surprise me; but I do not consider it a very com- 
pelling argument for doing nothing in the matter. 
However, I found the most intriguing part of his 
article his plea for a social purpose outside the mere 
workings of the economic system. I entirely agree, 


| and I accept the fact that this wider issue is not 


dealt with in the pamphlet although its importance 
is referred to, in terms very similar to his own, in 
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the introduction. But is Mr. Strachey right in sug- 
gesting that to have a social purpose is to be a 
Socialist, implying at the same time that Socialists 
have an identical social purpose? Surely this is not 
so? Mr. Strachey, for instance, is an exponent of 
scientific Socialism, and in his book What are we to 
do? (p. 377) he explains that although there may 
be different sorts of Socialism such as Fabian, 
British or Revisionist Socialism (he omits Christian 
Socialism) “the experience of the British Labour 
Movement shows that any kind of Socialism other 
than scientific Socialism fails the movement as a guide 
to action.” Earlier in the book (p. 253) he states: 
“Not only do they [scientific Socialist parties] possess 
the ideology known as scientific Socialism; they 
possess no other ideology. In a word, they do not 
tolefate within their ranks the co-existence of more 
than one ideology.” ‘That is clear enough, but I 
cannot believe that the social purpose of such a party 
would have much in common with that of a Christian 
Socialist party, Indeed, the latter are likely to find 
a greater preference for the objectives of the authors 
of Change is Our Ally than those of a scientific 
Socialist, like Mr. Strachey. 

In these circumstances, he really ought not to 
imply that because we do not discuss social purposes 
in a pamphlet on industrial organisation we therefore 
have no social purpose. I doubt very much whether 
it would correspond closely to Mr. Strachey’s 19th 
century scientific ideas of a social purpose, but that 
is another matter. Davip OrMsByY GORE 

House of Commons, 


THE NEWEST NOVELS 


Sir,—I read Mr. Priestley’s article on the newer 
novelists with an interest enhanced by the fact that 
I myself am a young novelist, He implies that, by 
refusing to come to grips with our social environ- 
ment, we are in some way less “ realistic’” than he 
would desire. Here, I cannot help feeling, Mr. 
Priestley is hedged from us by his sixty years. His 
youth was passed in an era that seemed completely 
stable; his formative years were pre-Great War. I 
was ‘born in ‘1926—the year of the General Strike— 
and my whole youth was spent in the shadow of the 
inevitable Second World War. Thus, in contrast, my 
formative period was coloured by a sense of im- 
minent catastrophe. When the war came I was at 
school, and from school I went straight into the 
Forces—not from any patriotic motive but simply 
because all my friends did. Four years later I found 
myself at the University and, later still, in a teaching 
post. 

I use the phrase “found myself” deliberately, 
because my progress through the world to date has, 
I suppose, been along the road of least resistance. 
Resistance, my youth taught me, could be both 
dangerous and useless. Better to do what “they” 
said and come to terms with the various situations 
in which I found myself. Who were “they ”? Look- 
ing back, I find it hard to say; but they were somehow 
responsible for the fact that, when the war broke out, 
a couple of detectives arrived to question my father 
and search his study; for the doling out of the gas 
masks that nearly frightened my young brother inte 
fits; and for judging my best friend’s conscience on 
the answer he gave to a question about his sister 
being raped by a German. They were authority; the 
planners; Power. And it is, in part, because of them 
that many of the values I now hold are geared to the 
reality of the present moment; because, as Mr. 
Priestley put it, it is something of an event “to get 
by until a week on Tuesday ”! 

All of which leads me on to wonder about “ reality ” 
as it would be related to myself and to the characters 
in my books. Mr. Priestley says: “ These novels do 
not openly denounce and protest against the elaborate 
organisation and machinery of our society. They 
simply ignore them.” Well, yes, in one sense I sup- 
pose they do. But dipping into my own experience I 
find there are two quite different kinds of reality. 
Take for instance the Welfare State. Now I have a 
pretty fair idea of what the Welfare State implies, 
its size, scope, and cost. That knowledge constitutes 
for me one kind of reality, But on the other hand 
there is my own immediate and personal contact with 
the Welfare State organisation. This takes the form of 


” 
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monthly N.I. contributions and the Welfare Clinic 
every Monday afternoon for my wife and small 
daughter. Of the two “realities” there is no doubt 
in my own mind which is the most real to me. And 
the same applies to all the other facets of present-day 
society; there is the “reality” that exists for me 
because I read about it (without any avid curiosity) 
in the press, and there is the contact I have with it in 
my day-to-day existence. The material which goes 
into my novels comes invariably from this second 
source. 

In what I have so far written, I have been con- 
cerned mainly with those smallest molecules of society, 
the private individuals. As yet none of my characters 
has been industrialists, economists, trade union 
leaders, or any other of that selection of persons Mr. 
Priestley mentioned; and I think it unlikely that any 
will be, because I have no first-hand knowledge of 
what such men do, think, or feel. My knowledge of 
them is limited exclusively to that first category of 
reality I spoke of earlier. Nevertheless I would not 
say that because of this I was necessarily detached 
from society. Rather is it that my contact with the 
forces that are shaping society today is limited to my 
own experience. 

Am I—and others of my age—“rejecting our 
society”? The phrase suggests some positive action, 
a wilful turning away, which is in some way discredit- 
able. But how can writers born and brought up in 
the Twenties and Thirties come to terms with some- 
thing as vast and amorphous as present-day society? 

Patcham. COLIN MURRY 


GAMBLING ON AMERICA 


Sir,—The picture drawn by Sir D. M. Fyfe in the 
Commons debate on Civil Defence was, as he said, 
“sombre ”; but by no means as sombre as it would 
have been had he revealed the whole truth. Mr. 
Crossman was the only man who lifted even a corner 
of the veil of silence which hides the truth about 
atomic warfare from the public eye. 

The stark truth is that, since Great Britain became 
America’s aircraft carrier anchored off Europe, not 
only our safety but our very existence as a-nation 
depends on the official gamble of “‘ peace through 
strength ” coming off. If our post-war Governments 
had deliberately contrived our national suicide, 
they could scarcely have done the job better. 

If war breaks out between America and Russia 
(and who dare assert that, with such men as Senator 
McCarthy about, aggression must necessarily come 
from the Russian side?), Russia will certainly launch 
an all-out atomic attack against us. If that happens, 
whoever wins, England will be destroyed. 

In all history, great armaments have never been 
piled up without being used. Is the present occasion 
likely to be the sole exception? Our foreign policy 
has become a reckless gamble, which is probably 
heading straight for disaster. 

It is understandable that, in press and radio alike, 
there should be a tacit conspiracy of silence to conceal 
the facts. They are too terrifying to be printed 
abroad thoughtlessly. But it is essential to tell 
them, for England’s safety is not the only issue in- 
volved. For until the truth is brought home to the 
public of this country and of Western Europe in 
general, there is not the slighest chance of the rest 
of the world’s being able to intervene to prevent the 
imminent war between America and Russia. 

23 De Freville Avenue, H. A. J. Martin 

Cambridge. 


PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS 


Sir,—Mr. C. H. Rolph was unfortunate in his 
jury service in serving in a Court where previous 
conviction forms and other documents prejudicial 
to the prisoners were handed about in sight of the 
jury before they had considered their verdict. The 
usual practice is to. take stringent precautions not to 
do this and to ensure that juries know nothing about 
such convictions; and prosecuting counsel and police 
witnesses are careful to see that in the reading of 
statements by the accused any reference to offences 
other than those on the indictment concerned are 
omitted. It is obvious, however, that this precaution 
is nullified by the fact that in many cases the tribunal 
has only to look at the indictment to find details of 


at least some of the previous convictions of the accused, 
so that, although such convictions are unknown to the 
jury, they are within the knowledge of the Court. It 
is too much to ask of any tribunal that, if it suspects 
that it is trying an old lag putting forward one of the 
stock defences, it should not look at the indictment 
to confirm its suspicions, and that, with those suspicions 
confirmed, its mind and its summing-up should 
remain unaffected. 

Since such careful precautions are taken to prevent 
prejudicial matter reaching the jury, it is curiously 
illogical that such matter is put before the Court. 
Surely the fair thing would be that any facts relating 
to a prisoner’s previous offences should be withheld 
from the Court as well as from the jury until after 
the jury had returned its verdict. Then there would 
be no chance of anyone concerned in weighing the 
evidence being influenced by knowledge of the 
prisoner’s past misdeeds. 

42 Famet Avenue, 

Purley. 


W. N. LAWRENCE 


UNQUALIFIED LIBRARIANS 


Sm,—May I take up a couple of points in the letter 
from “Law Librarian” in your issue of July 10? 
To employ unqualified librarians is certainly no 
crime, and I cannot see that Mr. Fienburgh in any 
way suggested that it was; but it could conceivably 
be foolish. The chartered librarian is one who has 
submitted himself to a course of training in the tech- 
niques which, over many years, have been used by 
the most effective practising librarians. He has been 
examined in those techniques by librarians currently 
practising, and he has received at least three years’ 
training under a senior chartered librarian so trained. 
If he has not always got that elusive quality called 
“flair,” he has the far more dependable asset of a 
body of technique at his command. If he has flair, 
he will yet need to acquire techniques as he goes 
along. It appears that “Law Librarian” wouid 
prefer a state of affairs where an “instinctive ” 
librarian relies upon luck presenting him with the 
solution to a problem when it arises, rather than 
knowing in advance how to apply the systematic pro- 
cesses evolved by generations of practitioners. In 
any case, how is an employer to know his appointee 
has flair? 


of his chosen profession. 

As for the influence of the Library Association 
being “almost wholly confined to the public library 
service,” this is sheer moonshine. Of the 15,000 
persons,- who at the 1951 census claimed to be 
librarians other than booksellers, about 12,000 work 
in public libraries and 3,000 in non-public libraries. 
The register of chartered librarians contains a total 
of 3,860 members, of whom approximately one-third 
are employed in non-public libraries, i.e., libraries of 
Government Departments, research organisations, 
industrial undertakings, as well as universities and 
colleges. The public library services employ a great 
many assistants in training, but these form a reservoir 
from which trained librarians are drawn for all kinds 
of libraries. 
librarian being confined to the public library, non- 
public libraries are, proportionate to the number of 
staff they employ, far bigger employers of chartered 
librarians. P. S. J. WELSForD. 

Malet Place, Secretary, 

London, W.C.1. The Library Association 


GERMAN RESISTANCE 
Sir,—In his book review “ Hitler’s Empire,” 
A. J. P. Taylor writes: “ The German opposition did 
not oppose, the German resistance did not resist. 
Apart from this, its record was admirable.” 
This cynical sentence may hold for the war years 
1939-45 and for the role of the German generals, but 


it is a slur on the memory of thousands or hundred 
thousands of German workers, Communists, Socialists | 


of all shades, Pacifists and religious opponents of the 
Nazi regime who died in German concentration camps 
and prisons between 1933 and 1939. They got no 


publicity at a time when Sir Neville Henderson went | 


hunting with Goering, and nobody in England—or 
anywhere else for that matter—was interested in 


If he appoints a chartered librarian he can | 
be sure he knows the basic principles and practice 


Far from recognition of the chartered | 
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atrocities inside Germany. By 1939 the backbone of 
the German resistance was broken. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the leader of the post-war 
West German Social Democrats was perhaps the truest 
symbol of that other maimed, tortured and silenced 
Germany: after 12 years in concentration camps he 
emerged in 1945 unbroken in spirit, but broken bodily. 
He had only one arm, the sight of one eye was failing 
and one Jeg had to be amputated. He died only five 
or six years after his release. 

Let no one say: “the German resistance did not 
resist.” Eva R. SitTtTIG 


PERSON X 


Str,—The similarities between the Piltdown Skull 
hoax and the elaborate fake Chaucer in Kipling’s story 
““Daiespring Mishandled’’ are so marked—even to 
the finder’s early death—as to prompt the suspicion 
that the story is based on the facts. Kipling lived in 
Sussex, on his own confession he ‘ moved easiest 
from a given point ” and the date of writing makes it 
a possibility that he wrote “‘ on information received.” 

Brentwood, Essex. Dats CARPENTER 


NEW POEMS 


Sir,—For the past three years P.E.N. anthologies 
of new verse have appeared under the imprint of 
Messrs. Michael Joseph and you have been kind 
enough to allow me to invite your readers to submit 
poems for consideration by the Editors. A fourth 
volume is now in preparation, the Editors being Mr. | 
Patric Dickinson, Mr. J. C. Hall and Miss Erica 
Marx, and manuscripts, accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope for return, should be addressed 
to The Editors, NEW POEMS: 1955, the P.E.N., 
62/63 Glebe Place, London, S.W.3, before Sep- 
tember 30, 1954. Poems which have appeared in 
book form cannot be considered, and each poet may 
submit three poems only. Payment will be made for 
all poems accepted. 

Davip CARVER, 
General Secretary, The P.E.N. 


ARTHUR 
KOESTLER 


The Invisible Writing 


“The finest analysis I have read 
of the very complicated reasons why 
people become communists and 
then, if they are still alive, become 
anti-communists. A document which 
will become a classic of the political 
and spiritual history of Europe in the 


first half of the 20th century.” 
—ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL, B.B.C, 





“It is his crowning achievement. 
A brilliant and deeply moving record 
of a whole generation as well as of a 


remarkable individual.” 
—EDWARD CRANKSHAW, OBSERVER 


“Perhaps the most remarkable 
autobiography since the Confessions 
of Rousseau.”—NEw sTATESMAN 
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Books in 
ook 

Many critics have complained of ' the careless 
and sweeping use of the term, “the Victorian 
age.” The tendency. to carelessness was emo- 
tional; it was strongest in the Twenties when 
the Victorians, of whatever dispensation, were an 
overpowering memory and their civilisation 
had just met its violent end. New impulses 
to a different future generally feed.on a decided 
misreading of the past. But now we are 
established, we can go back to the Victorians 
in a different spirit; we can indulge the luxury 
of putting ourselves right; we can break the age 
down into its periods and see the changing 
decades as they saw themselves. This repent- 
ance has been going on for some while in the 
study of history and social movements. A new 
book on the novel*, by Mrs. Tillotson, adjusts 
the focus a little more. If we complain about 
Victorian censorship, sh® will point out that 
Mr. Podsnap’s idea of not bringing a blush to 
the cheek of the young person belongs to the 
Sixties, not to the Forties. It was at that later 
date that a headmistress marched her girls out 
of one of Dickens’s readings, at the point where 
Mr. Pecksniff goes to see Mrs. Gamp and is 
mistaken for an expectant father. There was 
less squeamishness in the earlier period. Char- 
lotte Bronté refused to remove strong language 
from her novels, or rather to spell the bad words 
with the vowels missing; Geraldine Jewsbury, 
whose novel Zoe was kept hidden in Man- 
chester Public Library, came out firmly in 1846 
in her next novel with the view that “a strong 
emotion—a real feeling of- any kind is a truth; 
no matter whether it be compatible or not with 
the received notions of right.and wrong.” The 
rein was there, but it was slacker in the Forties 
than it was to become. Mrs. Tillotson says it 
was not felt to be a handicap—not by the 
Victorians. To the foreign critic, on the other 
hand, uncommitted to Victorian ideology, the 
censorship seemed disastrous, as comparison 
with French and Russian fiction -ummistakably 
shows. 

Mrs. Tillotson has begun with the Forties 
because the novel was beginning to revive after 
the slump of the previous decade. In 1832 The 
Atheneum was writing, “ No one talks of litera- 
ture in these stormy and changeful times . 
no attention is paid to anything but speculations 
on reform and change of rules.” But by the 
Forties, the climate had improved. The Brontés 
fall within her period, Ditkens begins with: The 
Old Cunosity Shop and ends with David 
Copperfield, Thackeray has Vanity Fair, Mrs. 
Gaskell has Mary Barton. She takes these last 
two books, fane Eyre and Dombey and Son, to 
illustrate her examination of the relation of the 
novelist to his time. By his “time” she does 
not mean anything dramatic, prophetic or 
political; she is not thinking in any meta- 
physical way about social consciousness. She 
is thinking of the fashions of the moment, one 
or two public events, the practical situation 
of the novelist, the evolution of his method. 
The fact that serialisation made novels cheaply 
available, for example, is gone into from the 
writer’s point of view. She notes that the long 





*The Novels of the Ejighteen-Forties. By 


Oxford. 2ts. 


KAFHLEEN TILLOTSON. 
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reign of the novel of high life was coming to an 
end—G. H. Lewes said it died finally in 1849, 
on the day of the Chartist petition—that the 
novelist had begun to extend the range of his 
interests into the rich material provided by the 
risen middle class and could even—with 
apologies—dip into the “low”. There had, of 
course, been an even wider human range in the 
18th century and more, discursive curiosity 
about human nature. The new solidifying 
element was class consciousness and perhaps 
that played its part in giving the novel the 
beginnings of unity and form. 

What else can be found in the novelist’s 
external world in those ten years? There were 
the reports on the condition of England and 
there was the feeling that novelists should be 
contemporary and write about “topics of the 
day,” and Mrs. Gaskell did so. But not all 
responded. Thackeray did not and Charlotte 
Bronté said it lay beyond her power or interest. 
And here Mrs, Tillotson goes into a point that 
was raised before by Mr. Humphry House in 
his excellent book on The Dickens World: the 
effect of the railway mania of the mid-Forties. 
We can, she says, hardly exaggerate the effect 
of the railway age upon contemporary minds: 

Changes in the landscape of town and coun- 
try, movements of population, changes in sociai 
habits, all were abrupt, disconcerting, imme- 
diately evident. Nothing analogous has ever 
changed the face and mind of England in so 
short a span of time. 

We may protest that, in our time, the internal 
combustion engine has done as much, but we 
are inured to sudden revolutions by now. It 
is strange—and I take Mrs. Tillotson’s word 
for it—that Dickens, alone among her novelists, 
noted the beginning of the railways and in the 
book she has chosen to study: Dombey and 
Son. There was, she says, for writers in the 
Forties, the sense that they had suddenly been 
made to belong to two ages. Hence the 
nostalgia for the coaching days and for a past 
which could be understood because it was com- 
plete—not necessarily as an escape from an 
intolerable present time. Mrs. Gaskell might 
be contemporary and Dickens might hark back 
in one book and then, in Dombey and Son, sud- 
denly fix on people of the present: but in Vanity 
Fair Thackeray looked back and so did Charlotte 
Bronté. George Eliot was to look back for the 
material of Middlemarch. We must not 
theorise about this. The novels of Hardy 
in the Eighties and Nineties were, again 
and again, set in a far earlier period than the 
one of writing. It is a convention and one that 
has been discarded. It allows the artist to move 
in a timeless world, to see his subject whole 
without the arbitrary interference of actuality. 

In our time, if we except historical novelists, 
Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett alone has carefully 
kept to a period not our own and Mrs. Tillotson 
asks if there may not be “a flaw in our current 
assumption that novels should deal with imme- 
diate contemporary life, a flaw not less evident 
because some novelists escape into abstractions 
or the deeper recesses of the inner life.” What 
is the flaw? She does not say. A difficulty of 
the contemporary novelist is that history and 
violent change have got into the habit of block- 
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ing and dating his material and he may be driven 
to the choice of contemporary time simply 
because, if he goes back, he will run into 
yesterday’s irrelevant upheaval. He is actual 
because the past so quickly destroys itself. If he 
happens to be a novelist moved by memory and 
the sense of the flux of time and fashion, as 
Thackeray was, he will be forced to add to him- 
self the tasks of the war correspondent. If 
he moves he is faced by the newspaper. On 
the other hand, the novelist who sticks to the 
present and actual is emasculating his characters, 
for he is removing from them not only their 
consciousness of their past but their knowledge 
that their present is a past in formation. He 
loses the sense of completeness and, without that 
sense, it is difficult to free oneself of distraction, 
and next to impossible to convey fullness of feel- 
ing.' For the rendering of feeling depends, in 
the end, on our power to judge it. We cannot 
judge, as we run; we can only record. As we 
get older, we see that character, the way people 
feel and act, is very little affected by public 
events; on the other hand, public events in the 
last 40 years have turned our very selves into 
actualities. The characteristic which, I would 
say, distinguishes us most from our grandfathers, 
is our time sense of ourselves, both in our inner 
and outer lives. 

Mrs. Tillotson goes instructively into the four 
novels that represent her period. She has one or 
two bold but very defensible notions. She does 
not agree, for example, that serialisation made 
the novel sprawl, but holds that it obliged 
the novelist to think hard about unity, simply 
because he could not retract. The evil of 
serialisation was surely very different: it 
encouraged the excessively dramatic plot. In 
Dombey and Son she admits that when Dickens 
is dealing with a taboo subject—Edith Dombey 
in Dijon, denouncing Carker, but heading for 
adultery—he dodges and becomes theatrical; but 
she says that melodrama, the overplayed scene, 
does not necessarily mean that psychological 
truth is being falsified simply because it is high 
flown. No—but it becomes grossly simplified. 
The scene in Dion would have been a good deal 
better handled by Thackeray who, as she says, 
was continually reproached for an excess of skill 
in coming close to unmentionable subjects. 
Her analysis of Vanity Fair is admirable. For 
our understanding of Thackeray’s tremendous 
contribution to the English novel we have up till 
now chiefly been obliged to Mr. Percy Lubbock’s 
chapter in The Craft of Fictiont—just re-issued 
—but he was especially concerned with the 
panoramic technique and the device of the 
novelist who is openly the compére. Mrs. Til- 
lotson’s interest is in structure. She attempts, 
with ingenuity, to rehabilitate Amelia in our 
esteem and does so by pointing out her vital part 
in the structure of Vanity Fair and the subtlety 
of it. 

The weakness of Amelia as a character is that 
she has to live by being described, whereas 
Becky is displayed. Mrs. Tillotson says: 

The tone of the description is deliberately 

ambiguous, seeming often sentimentally pro- 

tective, but with enough impatience breaking 
through to show that the author wishes to 
confuse and make fun of the sentimental 


t The Craft of Fiction. By Percy Luppocx. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 
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reader. It is not necessary to attribute con- 
fusion to Thackeray himself; there is room 
with such a character for genuine indulgence 
as well as impatience. Besides, he has an 
ulterior “literary” motive in Amelia; Becky is 
a wholly new kind of heroine, Amelia the old 
kind ironically exposed. It is possible that 
Amelia may sometimes be imperfectly dis- 
engaged from “the unwritten” part of his 
novels, not quite free from her moorings in his 
own emotional life; whereas Becky seems free 
in the pure element of art. 


The points are good and Thackeray was. indeed 
a novelist and moralist of great cleverness, but 
Amelia never loses her insipidity, if she does 
make her dreary little point. A much more inter- 
esting aspect of Thackeray’s work, which I have 
never seen brought out before, is his 
long self-preparation for Vanity Fair. He had 
studied the popular novels of his time, 
Satirised, rejected them, so that Vamity Fair 
begins as a mockery of the novels that have gone 

fore and is an open, original defiance of the 
rules and conventions. His readers would 
recognise with delight his quiet mockery of the 
conventions of popular fiction; he cunningly, 
even maliciously, evaded the strong scene and 
the melodramatic. He is the supreme example 
in Victorian fiction of the novelist who turns his 
deficiencies—and one is the lack of power to 
develop character very far—to positive creative 
effect. No one is such an impressionist, and yet 
no one is more certain to give a greater density, 
by a thousand small touches, to his social scene. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE ELDRITCH SANG 
The tuim and simmer nicht was still 
And throu the gerss the nicht-breeze ran 
As frae the sleepan wuid I heard 
An ourie eldritch sang. 


Whence it cam or what its leid 

I ken I’se never ken 

——But 2a the dreams that I hae dreamed 
Ran throu my memorie then. 


O, when, when, my luve? I cried 
-——The globe rocked i the nicht— 
A spate ran throu the skudderan hert 
As the sang deed in munelicht. 

SYDNEY GOoDsIR SMITH 
Tuim—empty; gerss—grass; ourie—unearthiy; 
leid—meaning. 


ELEGY FOR A.T. (1925-1954) 
The Magnustide long swords of rain 
Quicken the dust. The ploughman turns, 
Furrow by holy furrow, 
The liturgy of April. 
What rock of sorrow 
Checks the seed’s throb and flow, 
Now the lark’s skein is thrown 
About the burning sacrificial hill? 


Sad exiles from the fabulous tree 
Planted in Eden long ago, 
Whose reconciling leaves 
Fold stone, corn-stalk, and lark, 
Our poor blood grieves 
That never again her lips 
Flowering with song we'll see; 
Who, winged and bright, speeds down into 
the dark. p 


Now let those risers from the dead, 
Corn-stalks, golden conspirators, 
Cry on the careless wind 
Ripeness and resurrection; 
How from the holy wound 
Of the girl entering the world’s side 
Soars up immortal bread 
For this year’s dust and rain that shall be 
man. 
GEORGE Mackay Brown 


A GARLAND FOR VANBRUGH 


The Imagination of Vanbrugh and his Fellow | 


Artists. By LAuRENCE WHISTLER. 
Technics and Batsford. 73s. 6d. 


It would be fair to call this book a voluminous 
postcript to the author’s Sir fohn Vanbrugh, 
published in 1938. But it would be unfair to 
leave it at that, because it is a remarkable book in 
its own right, a shapely garland of Vanbrugh 
studies dealing with certain problems and build- 
ings now more maturely grasped and more rigor- 
cusly analysed, often in the light of fresh evidence. 
Mr. Whistler’s first book was charming, light- 
hearted and in certain blameless respects super- 
ficial. Now we enter inquiries which are fuller, 
more deliberate, more technical. The first book 
was an enchanting piece of writing. So is the 
second; and here the good writing is sustained 
against the need for detailed discussion of docu- 
ments not necessarily in themselves very inspir- 
ing. The resuit is something uncommon: a re- 
search book, every paragraph of which is personal 
and vivid and which from time to time strays into 
passages of really striking and evocative prose. 

Among the problems attending the figure of Sir 
John Vanbrugh the most pressing is the artistic 
identity of the man himself as against that of his 
colleague and collaborator, Nicholas Hawksmore. 
The old solution, hastily adopted by Blomfield 
in 1897 and copied from him by others, was that 
Hawksmore was dim and derivative, a slogger 
to whom the drawing-out and the drains would 
very properly be relegated. This view survived 
so long as the scattered and not readily accessible 
documentation remained unsorted. A brilliantly 
intuitive essay by Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
published in 1924, did much to re-establish 
Hawksmore as a real person, but it was still very 
difficult to see how his genius and Vanbrugh’s 
interlocked—if indeed they did—in such works 
as Castle Howard and Blenheim, where both were 
engaged. Mr. David Green’s fine book on Blen- 
heim (1951) cleared some of the ground, but the 
problem as a whole still defies, and probably 
always will defy, definitive solution. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Whistler’s book brings us well on the way; 
and those who have already plumped for a more- 
or-less balanced give-and-take between two so 
utterly different artistic innovators will find com- 
fort and assurance in what he now tells us. 

Vanbrugh emerges a more limited artist than 
general opinion has allowed .. . an architect of 
great natural genius, somewhat restricted by lack 
of knowledge and technique, and perhaps funda- 
mentally by lack of outstanding skill with a pencil. 


Art & 


Very just. 
compose in the complex language of classical 
architecture unless one can set down its expres- 
sions swiftly and suggestively at the drawing- 
board. This, Vanbrugh, it now appears, could not 
do, probably for two reasons. Partly from lack of 
training and manual skill; but also because archi- 
tecture did not appeal to him initially in these 
terms. It may even be that his limitation was a 
condition of his power. 


mass, as play and interplay of blocks and spaces 
(hence, of course, his enormous present esteem). 
Nobody else at the time had this innocent, un- 
professional and undraughtsmanly feeling for 
architectural form. But Hawksmore, for all his 
load of technical equipment, could and did enter 
into the game, harnessing Vanbrugh’s wild horses 
without breaking them, teaching them grace with- 
out whipping out their fire. Moreover, the Van- 
brugh fire was communicable; it warms Hawks- 
more’s own personal works (his London churches 
for instance) just as Hawksmorean technique 
disciplines the houses (Seaton Delaval, in particu- 
lar) which Vanbrugh in later days conducted on 
his own. 

Generalisation of this sort is easy to make but 
hard to prove and it must be said at once that 
it is not Mr. Whistler who makes it. He merely 
tempts the reader to generalisations of his own, 
which perhaps is as far as a conscientious his- 
torian of this difficult subject ought to go. The 
great thing is that he brings before us a mass of 


Where he was excep- | 
tional was in his feeling for building as unpolished 
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~vidence and handles it with such tact and insight 
that truth seems to hover very near. In stylistic 
analysis he goes only a short way, though here 
again he opens up ali sorts of tantalising 
approaches. How interesting to observe, in one 
of the newly discovered Blenheim designs of 1705, 
the début of those sentinel pairs of Doric columns 
which, discarded at Blenheim, so animate the 
much later facades of Grimsthorpe and Seaton. 
Again, how revealing to see in the drawing now 
identified as Glympton a conversion by Vanbrugh 
f themes which Hawksmore had just been 
handling, in a totally different spirit, in the Queen 
Anne block at Greenwich. Students of Vanbrugh 
and Hawksmore) will turn over Mr. Whistler’s 
plates again and again, noting the littte shafts of 
light which they throw on this inexhaustibly 
fascinating partnership. 

Mr. Whistler presents us with many dis- 
coveries, most of them his own, but some acknow- 
lsdged to Mr. Howard Colvin and other workers 
in this particular field. It would be pointless to 
enumerate them but it may be said that they 
supply material for two sections of the book in 
particular which deepen one’s conception of Van- 
brugh, One is the section on “ Smaller Houses.” 
Not all who are awed by the great limbs of Blen- 
heim are aware of its architect’s passion for the 
extreme diminutive. Even if they know his own 
little toy fort at Blackheath they will be grateful 
to Mr. Whistler for bringing out of obscurity tts 
companions in the gemre—the demolished 
“Nunnery” and “Mince-pie House,” also at 
Blackheath, built for his brothers; the odd little 
house at Whitehall; the original Claremont; and 
the extraordinary thing at Somersby. All are in 
much the same quasi-castellar style; all hint at 
these peculiar originalities of composition which 
we find in the great houses. They are absurdities, 
deliberately so. But they elucidate much which 
is the contrary of absurd. 

Chen, not unrelated to these domestic toys, we 
have the military and naval works in a style which 
Mr. Whistler calls “ordmance-Vanbrugh.” 
Examples survive at Woolwich, Chatham, Ber- 
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wick, Portsmouth and Plymouth, and although we 
are not permitted to ascribe them with certainty 
to Vanbrugh, it is difficult to imagine who else 
could have struck out this half-humorous, half- 
heroic fashion. Like the toy-fort houses, they 
seem to expose the play-boy half (the play-boy 
source, dare one say?) of Vanbrugh’s imaginative 
make-up. 

In an appendix, Mr. Whistler prints twenty-five 
letters which have come to light since Mr. 
Geoffrey Webb’s Nonesuch edition of 1928. He 
also gives Vanbrugh’s Proposals for the fifty-new- 
churches scheme of 1711. The book is beautifully 
printed and produced and altogether a lovely 
piece of work. On reflection, there is just one 
rather odd thing about it. One does not recall 
in the text a single passage dealing specifically 
with The Imagination of Vanbrugh. 

JOHN SUMMERSON 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


The Evolution of Diplomatic Method. By 
Harotp NICOLSON. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Ambassadors and Secret Agents. By ALFRED 
CoBBAN. Cape. 21s. 

The diplomatist, contrary to popular belief, 
is seldom a charmer. The clever ones are generally 
too busy making their way, the stupid are gluttons 
for pomposity. This is only natural. Almost 
any life lived professionally and at high pressure 
in what Dryden calied “the best company 
of both sexes ” ends by damaging the character. 
Diplomacy aims to produce the kind of ideal 
lifeman that Aristotle embodied in his Ethics— 
the Magnificent Man, temperate, self-controlled, 
sagacious, loving the mean. Each of us has to 
give up something in order to live; the diplomat 
surrenders his essence. Unless he happens to 
be a man of really obstinate sensitivity, he finds 
himself, as the years and the missions pile up 
behind him, imperceptibly turning imto that 
most depressing of God’s creatures, the pro- 
fessional human being. 

Only consider the requirements, as listed by 
de Calliéres in his famous manual and quoted by 
| Sir Harold Nicolson in these recent Chichele 
_ Lectures. The diplomatist must have an observant 
mind and a sound judgment; he must be quick, 
resourceful, a good listener, courteous and agree- 
able. He must be devoid of personal prejudices and 
*‘ possess the patience of a watchmaker.” ‘* He 
should pay attention to women but never lose his 
heart.”’ ‘‘ He must have a calm nature, be able to 
suffer fools gladly, and should not be given to 
drink.”’ He must also have, 

the gift of penetration, such as will enable him to 

discern the thoughts of men and to deduce from 

the least movement of their features which passions 
are stirrmg within them. 

Sir Harold’s four melliffuous lectures are 
largely a recasting of his admirable little book on 
diplomacy, published in 1939. In the first, he 
discusses the art of negotiation in the ancient 
world, concluding that while the Greeks “ failed 
entirely to mitigate the disadvantages inseparable 
from democratic diplomacy in its dealings with 
despotic government,” the Romans ‘“‘ being 
undisputed masters of the world, felt no need for 
reciprocity in their dealings with other countries.” 
'He then passes to the ‘Italian System ’— 
transitory, mistrustful, opportunist, the result of 
Byzantine tortuousness acting upon Venice and 
transmitting itself throughout the City-States of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A brief 
discussion of Grotius and Richelieu leads on to 
| the * French System,’ the method that Sir Harold 

regards as ‘‘ best adapted to the conduct of 
| relations between civilised states ”’: 

It was courteous and dignified; it was continuous 
| and gradual; it attached importance to knowledge 
and experience; it took account of the realities of 


existing power; and it defined good faith, lucidity 

and precision as the qualities essential to any sound 

negotiation. 

In his final lecture Sir Harold discusses the 
transition between the old and the new diplomacy. 
He ends with a courteous hope that the United 
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States (that “‘ great good giant”’’) may in time 
evolve a diplomacy that shall be “ conti, 
convincing and_ reliable ””—an international 
instrument that will act as a substitute for the 
Concert of Europe and the Balance of Power. 
This, the reader may feel, is to shirk ‘‘ the realities 
of existing power ”’ a little too blandly. 

James Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury, is 
among the most outstandiag of our diplomatists. 
Talleyrand described him as the ablest British 
negotiator of his day. Active, resourceful, 
Odyssean—*“‘ ce rusé et audacieux Harris,’ de- 
clared Mirabeau—he was a man of strong yet 
seductive character, whose letters and despatches 
are a most undiplomatic joy to read. He rallies 
his amorous chief, Lord Carmarthen, about an 
affair and writes: “‘ She will, I am persuaded, 
if you choose to be the Tarquin, act over all the 
old story except the dagger part—she is a fine girl 
of a philosophical cast of mind.” He has, he telts 
his sister, asked for leave: 

I shall insist on it being given to me . . .if . . . they 
continue in their airs I shall wipe my with theie 
Credentials and leave them to do their own dirty 
business. 

Harris left us his own memoirs and Mr. 
Cobban has not written his life. He has done 
something much more interesting and valuabt. 
He has written an account of Harris’s mission to 
the Hague in the critical years 1784-87 when 
Britain was attempting to regain her influence in 
the Dutch Republic and wrest the initiative from 
the French. It is an intriguing chapter in diplo- 
matic history and one that exhibits all the features 
of the eighteenth-century ‘French System’ 
in miniature. Mr. Cobban tells his story admirably 
with the exhaustive and documentary raciness of a 
Namier or a Wheeler-Bennett, picking his way 
cleverly through the tangled heap of character and 
motive. At the corners of his picture are the 
great wire-pullers—Pitt, Vergennes, Frederick the 
Great; the centre is a seething antheap of burgo- 
masters, French agents and British intelligence. 

Mr. Cobban is a historian and not a diplomatist. 
He never seduces and persuades-us, like Sir 
Harold; he convinces us by the pressure of facts. 
Nor, unlike Sir Harold, is he a believer in the 
mystique of the old diplomacy. The conclusions 
he draws from his story have the historian’s note 
of asperity. ‘‘ An efficient Foreign Office,” he 
writes, “‘always takes to itself the credit of 
having known what was going to happen after it 
has happened.” ‘“‘ Barthelémy,” he declares of the 
French Chargé d@’ Affaires in London, “‘ had in a 
high degree some of the qualities necessary for a 
successful diplomatic career. If he did not know 
what was happening he could always produce a 
theory to explain why he hadn’t.” Finally, 
“‘one feels that diplomacy would be a game of 
diamond cut diamond if only the gems were not 
so often paste.”’ 





JoHN RAYMOND 


GALLANT ALLY 


Prelude to Dunkirk. By Sir Epwarp Spears. 
Heinemann. 25s. 


Se Full a Giory: A Life of Marshal De 
Lattre de Tassigny. By Sir Guy SALispury- 
Jones. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 21s. 

It is difficult for the French and the British 
to take cach other seriously as soldiers. To the 
French, with their huge armies and magnificent 
traditions, their long-established military schools 
and all the ramifications of the Invalides and the 
Place Joffre and Vincennes, with their entire 
history shot through by glorious and tragic 
battles, the British must always seem amateurs 
learning their task slowly if at all, partners with 
a limited liability who can withdraw at will. War 
for them is no matter of sea-power and economic 
pressure and overseas campaigns: it is, as 
Mandel explained to General Spears, “a bloody 
business fought in the field—their own fields 
mostly”; a more splendid and more terrifying 
experience than we have ever known, to be met 
with flamboyant courage or resigned despair. 
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The British tend to see war as a dreary business 
to be carried out as systematically, and if pos- 
sible as cheaply, as any other business. We are 
uncharitably alive to the business weaknesses of 
the French army and the apparent absurdity of 
their panache. Their morale, with its splendid 
highlights of self-sacrifice and its troughs of 
utter débandade, seems to us symptomatic of a 
fundamental frivolity. 

Take the case of Marshal De Lattre. In April, 
1945, the First French Army on the Upper 
Rhine received orders to beware of any 
premature advance and confine itself to clearing 
the eastern bank. De Lattre thereupon ordered 
his corps to “exploit southward, encircle the 
Black Forest from the East, cross the Danube on 
the 22nd, take Constance with your right, Ulm 
with your left, and then push on to Austria.” 
Magnificent : but not, to Anglo-Saxon eyes, war. 
War is to us too serious a matter to allow of 
such insubordinate braggadocio. Yet De Lattre, 
that swashbuckling cavalryman, one of the last 
officers in Europe to be wounded by a lance, 
who made his child pray that he might grow 
up like Bayard and Du Guesclin—De Lattre was 
not entirely wrong. Even now fighting is a 
matter of morale as well as material, and so long 
as that is so, so long will the drum and the 
trumpet have a part to play. The frivolities of 
Sir Winston Churchill showed better results 
than the staid methods of his predecessors. 

But the drums and the trumpets can sound 
too often. The spirit which General Spears 
found when he went to Paris in May, 1940, as 
Churchill’s personal liaison officer to M. Reynaud 
was not that of De Lattre. It was that of 
Daladier, whose views on military affairs “ were 
confined to keeping warlike matters as remote 
from France as possible.” It was that of General 
Gamelin, who, according to Mandel, “was so 
busy propitiating Daladier and making sure that 
Georges did not take his place that he has no 
time to think of the war.” It was that of 
Weygand—“ a jack-in-the-box, a very ancient toy 
whose vivacity. still startled, though he had but 
one trick to play.” German invasion could not 
rouse the people of France, nor Churchill’s most 
sonorous eloquence her politicians. Such things 
had roused them in 1792, in 1814, again in 1870, 
for the last time in 1914: it was asking too much 
for her to make the effort again. 

For the normal English soldier collaboration 
with a Frenchman, whether a De Lattre or a 
Daladier, is always difficult. General Spears is 
better qualified for the task than any man living. 
He is courageous, highly intelligent, and a master 
of the language. He played a part in all the 
great crises of the Allied Command in the First 
World War, which he has brilliantly described 
in his two earlier works. When sent on his 
belated mission he knew intimately the problems 
involved in the two armies working together; he 
understood, or thought he understood, the 
French; but he remained staunch in putting 
forward the British point of view, never being 
tempted, as was that even more influential 
Francophile Sir Henry Wilson, to view the 
problems through purely French eyes. In Paris, 
in those evil days of collapse and hysterical 
recrimination, such a man was invaluable. 

But it is General Spears’s tragedy, as it was 
Pepys’s, that he will be remembered, not as a 
great servant of the state, but as a memoir writer 
of outstanding gifts. These do not lie purely 
in his ability to write. Even more important 
is a candid naivety which first shocks, then 
amuses, and finally touches. A typical passage 
records how he noticed, on a visit to a French 
mess, that on the menu “a Croix de Guerre 
was painted; and again fortunately I noticed it 
bore three palms, the number I was entitled to. 
This,” he comments unctuously, “ was a charm- 
ing and delicate attention, subtly characteristic 
of French urbanity. I have always thought that 
tact and good mariners largely depend on a good 
memory.” They also depend on a certain diffi- 
dence about mentioning precisely this type of 
incident, but this diffidence is, fortunately, as 


alien to General Spears as it was to James 
Boswell. About his own talents and achieve- 
ments he speaks equally without exaggeration | 
and without restraint. He is similarly frank | 
about his friends, softening his memorable 
descriptions with no veil of kindliness. Mandel 
he sketches briefly: “small, twisted, pale, with 
a long thin nose planted askew, to either side 
of which a cold glaucous green eye ylinted, hard 
and steady.” 

General Salisbury-Jones also knows the 
French well: but as befits a Marshal of the 
Diplomatic Corps he is more discreet and less 
overtly amusing. His study of De Lattre is 
workmanlike and respectful, but there is a 
twinkle in his admiring eye. It is clear from 
his book that power corrupted De Lattre by 
turning him into a rebellious subordinate and 
a testy despot, by tempting him to the baroque 
extravagances of the palace at Lindau, by en- 
couraging all the bravura to which French 
generals are prone and which makes them so 
suspect to large numbers of their countrymen. 
But it was power to which he won his way by 
the transcendent ability and the dedicated effort 
of a remarkable personality, and which he 
wielded skilfully and successfully in the interests 
of France. His place on the French roll of 
Marshals is certainly well below Lyautey or Foch, 
but there are moments when Maurice of Saxe 
comes to mind. De Lattre’s headquarters during 
the war were graced by a personal “Brains 
Trust” of witty men and lovely women, to pro- 
vide him with the company of intelligence and 
beauty which he found “indispensable.” 
“Among the many tasks that were performed 
by the lady members of the Brains Trust,” 
remarks the author circumspectly, “were visits 
to the sick and wounded in hospital.” Little 
wonder that De Lattre and Montgomery found 
each other such uneasy colleagues; and little 
wonder that our two armies will continue to 
regard each other with some bemusement. 


MICHAEL Howarp 


Population. By IAN Bowen. 
The Cambridge Economic 


Nisbet. 
Handbooks 


10s. 6d. | 


be 
| 
POPULATION FOR THE UNINITIATED | 


are | 


designed to convey to “the ordinary reader and | 


the uninitiated student” 


some conception of the | 


general principles of thought which economists | 


now apply to economic problems. 
Bowen’s treatment of Population is too intricate 
for the uninitiated and too allusive for the ordi- 
nary reader. The intricacy derives from the 


Professor | 


disjointed plan of the book, which is artificially | 


divided into three parts—survey, analysis, 
forecast : 
worthy intention to quote as many primary 
authorities as possible, from Cantillon to the | 
twentieth-century demographers of Ceylon. 


Some of the allusions would be trying even to | 


a very unordinary reader. 

Most of Professor Bowen’s difficulties, how- | 
ever, are inherent in the subject rather than in | 
the treatment. Economists have made 
greatest theoretical advances when they have 
been able to take certain data as given and to 
forget about it in the rest of their studies. When 
population becomes the subject of an economics 
book rather than of a footnote on the first or last 
page, it is difficult to choose single assumptions 


or to keep data of any kind outside the analysis. | 


Professor Bowen tries, but does not succeed. He 
has to bring in biology (briefly), sociology (inter- 
mittently), and demography (perpetually). Some- 
times very little economics is left. 

The same difficulties confronted Malthus, 
although he did not have to pretend that he was 
just a political economist. He could be moralist 
and sociologist without fear of wandering into 
alien territory and without ever abandoning 
the simple deductions from which he started. The 
theory which resulted, as Professor Bowen 
remarks, was incapable of either disproof or of 
verification. It is precisely for this reason that 
it still haunts all students of population today. 
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the allusiveness springs from a praise- | 
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Their Organization and 
Activity in the Modern State 
MAURICE DUVERGER 

With an Introduction by 

D. W. BROGAN 

This masterly work provides what 
has been lacking for some forty 
years, a review of the working of 
party systems in modern states all 
over the world. Exhaustive, but not 
exhausting, with an astonishing 
wealth of detailed information, it 
illuminates from a fresh angle the 
evolution of political institutions 
over the last hundred years. 
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“Tt is about an American air-ace 
in Japan who falls in love with a 
Geisha girl. A conventional idea, 
but Mr. Michener believes 
fervently in the breakdown of 
national barriers and writes so 
convincingly about it that his 
book is a remarkable tract for 
the times. On a higher level it is 
a moving love story.”. . Sunday 
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The solid middle of this handbook is a detailed 


study of Malthus and his contemporaries. Back- 
wards we still go to the famous essay of 1798, 
which was designed not to transform world 
thought but to rebut, in publicist’s fashion, the 
rosy optimism of Godwin. 

The quarrel between optimists and pessimists 
lies behind all subsequent writing on population. 
The language has changed from phrases like 
“ geometrical ratio” and “the desire of bettering 
our condition” to net reproduction rates, supply 
ceilings and “completed family size,” but 
Malthus and Godwin are with us yet. The neo- 
Malthusians are identified with a principle which 
Malthus viewed with horror, the acceptance of 
contraception: the neo-Godwinians, whom God- 
win would prefer to their political doctrines, 
still insist on the possibility of Utopia. For both 
groups the time scale has become vast—even a 
million years is but an evening gone—and it is 
not surprising that in consequence the gloom is 
often impenetrable or the optimism unbounded. 

Fortunately we are not compelled to take our 
choice. The most useful twentieth-century 
population studies are those which deal in detail 
with particular places at particular points of time. 
Even such studies are often tinged with popula- 
tionism—the belief that some net increase in the 
numbers of one’s own nation is specially desirable 
—or with the reverse philosophy, usually applied 
to colonial territories, that only a sharp fall in 
population will permit healthy economic develop- 
ment. An element of the primitive penetrates 
the strictest of demographic surveys, although it 
is true, as Professor Bowen points out, that primi- 
tive urges are not necessarily to be condemned. 
“Without them there would be no problems of 
population, and perhaps no population.” 

There are two ways in which economists them- 
selves are becoming less primitive and more 
initiated. First, they are becoming more aware 
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of the existence of the family. In the past they 
have sometimes contrived to write studies of 
population without mentioning it, and even now 
it has not reached page 1. Yet no adequate 
study of population can rest content with aggre- 
gates: it must take the family, a varying and 
not a fixed social unit, as its proper social founda- 
tion. Second, they are increasingly preoccupied 
with practical population studies rather than with 
abstract speculation. Their research will be of 
great importance in the period of rapidly expand- 
ing world population during the next century. 
How great an increase in world population can 
be supported is not a question of faith or of fear 
but of investigation and of organisation. To 
answer it we need neither Malthus nor Godwin 
but a more educated public opinion and a work- 
ing partnership between technicians, statesmen 
and economists. 
AsA BriGGs 


NEW NOVELS 


Strangers. By ANTONIA WHITE. Harvill Press. 
10s. 6d. 

A Cool Million. By NATHANAEL West. Neville 
Spearman. 9s. 6d. 

The Stranger At My Side. By Gwyn THOMas. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

The City Called Holy. By Maurice CALLARD. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


I shall never forget the first time I read The 
House of Clouds, which reappears as the show- 
piece in this collection of Antonia White’s short 
stories. It was published originally by Desmond 
MacCarthy,, who had always a penchant: for the 
literature of insanity, in Life and Letters. I was 
then in the first fever of an amateur enthusiasm 
for psychiatry, product of a kind of esotericist 
intellectual snobbery. Determined to grasp the 
secrets of the alienated ones, I devoured Kraepe- 
lin’s and Bleuler’s classic text-books, and visited 
mental hospitals as the guest of two sympathetic 
young M.O.s. I was just beginning, to feel con- 
fident of my ability to classify anyone, on sight, 
as unfailingly either schizoid or cycloid, when I 
read Miss White’s story, the heroine of which 
appeared to be, acutely, both. What a brilliant 
story it is, not only because of its documentary 
quality, the vividness with which it communicates 
a strange, nebulously confused state of mind, but 
because of its technique. The condensation is 
admirable. In 20 short pages the girl experiences 
several different mental and physical conditions, 
rising to a crescendo of agitation and tailing away 
to a docile institutional acceptance—prelude, 

robably, to recovery. Her background is 
sketched in by implication. The writing has the 
simplicity and sharpness of inspiration. Here 
are two pieces that show you what she can do 
with hallucinations; one not unfamiliar, the other 


| most strange: 


The clouds spoke to her sometimes. They wrote 
messages in white smoke on the blue. They would 
take shape after shape to amuse her, shapes of 
swans, of feathers, of charming ladies with fluffy 
white muffs and toques, of soldiers in white 
busbies. .. . 

The only thing she was sure of was that the 

rubber room came after she had been changed into 

a salmon and shut up in a little dry, waterless room 

behind a waterfall. She lay wriggling and gasping, 

scraping her scales on the stone floor, maddene 
by the water pouring just beyond the bars that she 
could not get through. 

Of the other six stories, one deals with a young 
woman in an abnormal mental state, suffering 
from ideas of persecution and having a scene 
with her husband while on a holiday in Brittany; 
I was not altogether convinced by its rhapsodic 
end. There are some Catholic themes, which 
Miss White knows how to handle unaffectedly; 
I always put down anything by her with the feel- 
ing that if only she could be persuaded to go 
into training she could write all the other profes- 
sional sensitives off the map. 

Though never before published in this country, 
A Cool Million also dates from some time before 
the war. It is one of the relics of that interesting 
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philosophical satirist, Nathanael West, author of 
Miss Lonelyhearts, who was killed in a Holly- 
wood motor accident .vhen only thirty-five. It 
is a Short, burlesque, picaresque caper about the 
hideous misadventures of a country bumpkin 
named Lemuel Pitkin, who, after losing his 
liberty, legs, teeth, scalp, and finally his life, is 
hailed as a sort of Horst Wessel by an American 
fascist movement. Unfortunately, despite the 
sharp political intelligence which has been put 
into it, it is written with deadpan flatness and no 
zest at all, so that it never for one moment comes 
alive. All that mutilation makes me scent some 
heavy Teutonic influence at work: possibly that 
of Georg Grosz, with whom, for a time, West 
edited a satirical magazine. 

Back to the novel of the Fifties, our own 
punch-drunk period. Am I allergic to Mr. Gwyn 
Thomas, or is The Stranger At My Side nowhere 
his best book? A barrage of raving over its pre- 
decessors assails me from the title page. “A 
surge of wild humour and passionate poetry,” 
declares Mr. C. P. Snow, As for Mr. John 
Connell of the Evening News, he is “take(n) by 
the throat and shaken with laughter, wonder, joy 
and gratitude.” I, too, find Mr. Thomas original 
and funny, sometimes very funny, but he does 
go on and on so. Reading him is rather like being 
buttonholed in a bar by one of those brilliant 
loquacious Celtic intellectuals—a familiar experi- 
ence, this, in Dublin. At first you think you have 
discovered a genius; three-quarters of an hour 
and a quart of stout later you think you have been 
kidnapped by a metronome. 

The Stranger At My Side is all about the 
inhabitants of Windy Way, “a long lonely street 
laid out like a weal along a ledge of the hillside,” 
looking down on a derelict colliery. It is told 
in a breathless rush by Tudno Pugh, whose 
Uncle Edwin, out of a job because a tinplate 
works has closed down, tries all sorts of odd occu- 
pations for a year. There is a lot of slapstick, 
with fireworks, falling into water, a football 
match, houses caving in, and amateur conjurers 
dropping white balls all over the place. And 
innumerable characters. The trouble is they all 
talk in the same strain and interest is too evenly 
diffused between them, as if it came through an 
unfocused lens. And Tudno’s sustained violent 
grotesquerie does become a little wearing. Here 
is just one sentence: 

There, he had thumbed the manuel de méthode 

which was kept in the Bible drawer to find out 

what type of ordnance and range was suggested for 
boudoir jobs, returned up the broad marble stair- 
case and left a bullet apiece with wife and caresser 
who struck me as being slow to shift his pitch, 
nowhere the class of Windy Way’s leading sen- 
sualist, Rowley Burge the Urge, who had a way 
of leaping through bedroom windows when dis- 
covered and who had been asked directly by one 
cuckold, who had a glasshouse in the back, to use 
the stairs because glass was scarce and he had no 
wish to be winkling Burge out of the tomatoes, 
while bearing Burge no great grudge in the matter 

of the bedroom. .. . 

This might have gone over better as a turn-at 
an. Eisteddfod. Nevertheless, the mixture of 
farce and hyper-intellectualism is still new; the 
Welsh spirit, by Hanuman out of Chaos, is cun- 
ningly trapped. We must continue to cherish 
Mr. Thomas. But he must brush up his act. 

I happened to be in Jerusalem, The City Called 
Holy, at the time, 1947, when Mr. Callard’s story 
takes place. This is a straightforward, undistin- 
guished novel about a young Palestinian policeman 
who falls in love with a pretty Jewess who is 
somewhat involved with Irgun terrorists. The 
conflict between love and duty is satisfactorily 
resolved when she enables him to save his older 
colleague, Frank, from being blown up. The 
picture of that nervous disappointing city, though 
very limited, is accurate and tolerably evocative. 
I did meet one CID man who had very much 
the same detached attitude towards his job as 
Frank, But poor though the standard of security 
was—inevitably, to some extent—it surprises me 
a little to find the billet for 80 policemen on top 
of a Jewish barber’s shop. 

MavrIcE RICHARDSON 
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Russia, Poland and the West. 
LEDNICKI. Hutchinson. 30s. 

It is natural for the Pole to regard himself as 
specially fitted for interpreting Russia to the rest 
of Europe. And, sure enough, many Polish 
writers have set themselves just this task. Yet 
in general the English, at any rate, have insisted 
on taking the Russians, if not at first hand, in 
any case by ways that bypass Poland. How is it, 
otherwise, that Russian writers — Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Gorky—are known. ‘to 
English readers to whom the great Polish writers 
—Mickiewicz, Krasinski, Slowacki, Wyspianski, 
Zeromski, even Sienkeiwicz—are not even 
names? No doubt there are many reasons, and 
some do us no credit; but partly it is due to a 
feeling that the Poles are unreliable witnesses, in 
a matter that concerns them altogether too 
nearly. And for this there is certainly some ex- 
cuse. For the Pole, when he casts himself as 
interpreter of Russia to the West, is acting also 
in the cther role for which history and geography 
have, as he sees it, marked him down—as ‘the 
defender of the Eastern marches of Christendom 
against Tartary. And so, almost inevitably, his 
“ interpretations” of Russia take the form of 
terrible warnings. Many Englishmen have learnt 
to discount this, too readily perhaps, as the pro- 
duct of Polish chauvinism. 

It would be a great pity if Waclaw Lednicki 
were dismissed in this way. Not that he does not 
conform to the Polish pattern. He does, but 
with important differences. In the first place, he 
plays scrupulously fair; he never pretends that 
his work is anything but tendentious. Secondly, 
his’ scholarship is beyond dispute. English 
readers go sadly wrong when they think of the 
Soviet literary critics as publicists and fulminat- 
ing party-hacks. There are plenty of these, of 
course; but the best Soviet literary historians— 
men like Piksanov, Eichenbaum, Zhirmunsky, 
Shklovsky—are exact scholars and penetrating 
critics; and Waclaw Lednicki is perhaps the only 
non-Russian student of Russian literature who 
can encounter these men on equal terms. But 
the third and most important thing about Pro- 
fessor Lednicki’s interpretations is the breadth of 
vision which he brings to them. He sees the Pole 
and the Russian as locked in a tragic embrace of 
mingled attraction and repulsion; and if he thinks 
thai on the whole the Polish vision of life is truer 
than the Russian, he realises with profound sym- 
pathy and renders with noble pathos the inescap- 
able predicament of those Russians who found 
themselves torn between their love of Europe 
and their love of ultimately non-European 
Russia. 

This comes out particularly in his treatment 
of Pushkin, who seems to him the classic example 
of the Russian impaled on the horns of this 
insoluble dilemma. And the whole question of 
Russian-Polish relations, at a level deeper than 
the merely political, though reflected, of course, 
in politics, is for him focused in the friendship 
between the greatest of Russian poets, Pushkin, 
and his peer, the greatest poet of Poland, 
Mickiewicz. Professor Lednicki has explored 
this relationship in previous books in Polish and 
French; and the volume under review can be 
described as a series of wide-ranging appendices 
to those earlier works. This makes it seem as if 
it is, as the phrase goes,” “of specialised 
interest”; and no doubt it will be described, and 
therefore largely dismissed, in just those terms. 
But this will be a pity. For it is in fact one of 
those rather rare and peculiarly satisfving works 
in which recondite and (as it seems) severely 
limited questions of specialised scholarship take 
en, because of the ambitious perspectives in 
which they are seen, an urgent relevance to 
topics of importance to the man in the street. 

Thus, when Professor Lednicki discusses the 
career of Chaadaev, a Russian Westerniser who 
was Pushkin’s contemporary, the value of his 
study is not just the settling or airing of some 
disputed questions about literary sources, nor 
even the bringing to life of the brilliant and tor- 


By WacLaw 


mented intellectual world of Russia in the 1820s | 


and 1830s, but the exploration, through 
Chaadaev, Pushkin, Vyazemsky, and Mickiewicz 
as classic types, of the psychological tensions set 
up in any Russian when he looks at the West, 
in any European when he looks at Russia. When 
he compares Dosioevsky’s treatment of the duel 
with treatments of the same theme by Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Tolstoy, Turgenev and Chekhov, he 
is, Once again, not just source-hunting, nor is he 
merely insisting that Dostoevsky is seen in true 
perspective only when we see Pushkin behind 
him; he proceeds to the generalisation, “ what we 
find in Russian literature is all a parody of the 
duel,” and he generalises this further till it be- 
comes an expression of the ingrained Russian 
refusal of the European ethos “based on hier- 
archy, law, and order.” This sort of generalisa- 
tion from patiently assembled, apparently trivial 
particulars, is what vindicates the whole business 
of literary scholarship. 

Professor Lednicki’s prose, it must be admitted, 
is far from elegant; and his approach is often 
too ponderous and deliberate. It is a pity, too, 
that he permitted himself, in a concluding chap- 
ter, to argue that Russian imperialism is morally 
worse than other imperialisms because the Polish 
culture it tried to suffocate is superior to the 
cultures of the Iroquois, of the African, or even 
(one infers) of the Indian Moslem and Brahmin. 
This begs altogether too many questions. But 
this outstanding book deserves to have at least 
the effect of sending the English reader to the 
translations (uninspired but mostly adequate), 
not just of Pushkin, Lermontov, and other 
neglected Russians, but of the Polish writers too, 
and of Mickiewicz above all. . 

DonaLpD DAVIE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Lonely Pleasures. By DANIEL GEORGE. Cape. 15s. 
Some in Antient Books delight: 
Others prefer what Modefns write: 
Now I should be extremely loath 
Not to be thought expert in Both. 

That verse, the epigraph to this volume of essays, 
is taken out of Prior. It might have been designed 
for Mr. Daniel George; for he is as expert in both 
as a writer who is by trade a critic and by taste a 
reader can well expect to become. Perhaps because 
of this dual approach, literature is more of a battle- 
ground than a resting-place to Mr. George. Lonely 
Pleasures, therefore—a series of reflections on his 


heterogeneous reading—is meant not only to divert | 


and to inform, but to provoke; it certainly does all 
three. Legend springs up under Mr. George’s pen: 
it may be to do with Adam’s eldest daughter’s hat, 
or Tasso’s taste for marzipan, or the books aboard 


the Mayflower, or Rossetti on Wordsworth’s poetry | 


(he called it “ puffy-muffy’). Even his moments of 
confirmable fallibility have the air of being deliberate. 
He plays, for instance, a neat game of quibble with 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, charting so | 
knowledgeably its omissions and idiosyncrasies that | 
when he remarks that Browning’s poems are respon- | 


sible for its longest entry (nine pages), is this not, 
one feels, merely to bait the reviewer into counting 
up the fourteen devoted to Tennyson and the sixty- 
eight to Shakespeare? 

But Mr. George’s observations, many of which 
were planned originally for weekly publication, need 


to be taken only in modest quantities at a time. | 


Otherwise, the dizzied and over-stuffed reader, his 
head ringing with anecdote, epigram and quaint 
quotation, may have the impression that Mr. 
George is not so much offering his discoveries to 
a friend or friendly stranger as making points against 
an invisible antagonist. The same reader may 
observe that, with no lack of serious subjects in his 
store, Mr. George almost invariably shies from 
making—or at any rate dwelling at length upon— 


the serious statement. This is a pity: for when Mr. | 


Daniel George is not bewitching himself and some- 
times ourselves with the curious verbal structures he 
likes to fabricate, he can reveal a point of view (not 
least upon “what Moderns write ”) that is certainly 
worth a hearing. 
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Now available in a i 
cheap English edition— | 
the famous historical 

H| work by | 


| KARL MARX 


i] THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE 
i OF LOUIS BONAPARTE 


} FRICE 94 ye POSTAGE 3d 





| Two more booklets just arrived 
| 
| from the Soviet Union 


THE AGRARIAN PROGRAMME 
OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY IN THE 
FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


\| By V. |. Lenin 
370 PAGES PRICE 1/6 postaGE 64 








HOW THE SOVIET UNION 

IS GOVERNED 

HH By V. Karpinsky 

| Factual and informative. Two charts. 
PRICE 4d ye POSTAGE 2d 


Send for “REE LIST of Marxist Classics and similar 
works now available from 


COLLET’'S BOOKSHOPS 


44 & 45, Museum Street, Loncon, W.C.1 





















































The Broken Cistern 
The Clark Lectures 1952-53 
BONAMY DOBREE 


‘ This fascinating and salutary book.’ 

Epwin Muir (Observer) 
‘As stimulating to read as, for his Cambridge 
audience they must have been pleasant to 
listen to.” Times Lit. Supp. 
‘Written with grace, wit and elegance... . 
how refreshing to find a book of such lucidity 
ani style.” KENNETH Muir (Yorkshire Post) 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. 


+ e e 
This is Spain 
IGNACIO OLAGUE 
Translated with an tntroduction by 
Walter Starkie 
‘Plenty of sound, practical advice about food, 
travel, the bull-fight and social customs, all in- 
dispensable to the newcomer.’ Times Lit. Supp. 
‘A delight to read and a lucid introduction to 
the ‘character, temper and tempo of Spanish 
life.’ Belfast Telegraph 
With illustrations and map 12s. 6d. 


Introduction to 


e * e 
Political Philosophy 

A. R. M. MURRAY 
‘Excellent — clear, concise and free from 
technicalities.’ Fortmghtly Reviéw 
‘A valuable introduction for the student and an 
interesting Commentary on western ideas for the 
general reader.’ British Book News 


Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. 
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Botteghe Oscure XIII. 
CaeTant. Hamish Hami!ton. 


Edited by MARGUERITE 
12s. 6d. 


The most moving pages in this volume are the 
three letters from Dylan Thomas to its editor. Two 
are concerned with the version of Under Milk Wood 
that appeared im the ninth issue of this review; the 
third, writtem very shortly before his death, is itself 
a poetical rhapsody. The virtues and the weaknesses 
of Dylan Thomas are so vividly revealed in these 
few pages of his own writing that the Elegy dedicated 
to him by Vernon Watkins, which immediately 
follows them, seems, curiously remote. David Gas- 
coyne’s poem on the death of Paul Eluard is much 
less formally elegiac, but it is evocative, the work 
of a genuinely sympathetic imagination. 

Kay Cicellis, in The Death of a Town, uses a 
method not unlike that of Under Milk Wood, though 
she relies far more on visual than on aural effects. 
She constructs her picture of the impact of the great 
Cephalonian earthquake on a variety of people in 
Liswari by means of a storyieller and brief shifting 
iaugressions of one character after another. Her tech- 
nique is descriptive rather than dramatic, but it com- 
pels attention by its clarity and strength. Guglielmo 
Petroni’s Noi dobbiamo parlare is the most solid and 
perhaps the most satisfying piece of fiction in this 


issue. Les Prisonniers, by a newcomer, André 
Vannier, is subtly done; David Stuart’s Bird Man 
is an impressively macabre piece, and A Costly 
Project, by Cleveland Moffet, is a fable with good 


sardonic touches. As usual, the review gives the 
reader a chance to sample the work of writers who 
are virtually unknown alongside contributions by 
those who are already internationally famous. 


The One Remains. By STEWART PEROWNE. Hodder 
& Stoughten. 20s. 

One part of this “‘ Report from Jerusalem” is a 
guide to the city, melancholy today with the truce 
line splitting it but with the pomp of history behind it. 
The other is a survey of tie Arab refugee problem. 
Mr. Perowne joined the Palestine Government 
Education Service in 1927; he has had most varied 
experience in the Near East and has a grcat affection 


for the Arabs. Perhaps in the guide-book section he 
tries to convey too much detail. He has an impressive 
knowledge of history from classical times but the 
survey of buildings and streets is too clotted. 

The chapters on refugees, on the other hand, 
though depressing, flow easily. Mr. Perowne describes 
with only a trace of indignation the smallness of 
supplies handed out by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency—because the countries of the world 
do not subscribe enough. Life in camps is more 
miserable than it need be, and the refugees are bitterly 
resentful, refusing schemes for resettlement and 
insisting on ‘‘ return”’—which is now impossible. 
Nor are the majority of refugees in camps. They are 
living in caves and ruins or in corners with relatives 
in hopelessness and poverty. The official refugees 
are not the only sufferers. There are the “‘ economic 
refugees’? who have lost work or land but do not 
qualify for U.N. rations, and there are the villages by 
the truce line which have had theirland takenaway. Some 
alleviation to this impression of misery is given by an 
account of the work that the author and the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem are doing in organising the 
building of new villages by the refugees themselves. 
An infinitesimal number have so far been effected, 
but it has become a co-operative enterprise between 
Britons and Arabs. 


Of Learned Ignorance. By NICOLAS CUSANUS. 
Trans. by Fr. GERMAIN HERON. Routledge. 23s. 
Nicolas of Cusa is one of those enigmatic figures 
who occupy the frontier land between the Middle 
Ages and the modern world 9nd, as historical scholar- 
ship moves the boundary stones backward and 
forward, emerge first on one side and then on the 
other. In political thought, he looks back to the idea of 
a universal Christian authority, and forward to some 
notion of law and government resting on consent. 
In philosophy, he looks back to Neo-Platonism, and 
forward to the idea of Nature as an infinite self-un- 
folding system. And in other ways, his philosophy 
runs parallel to his politics. For one of his greatest 
practical achievements was in connection with the 
reunion of the Roman and the Eastern Churches, 
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culminating in that event which so struck the 
imagination of his contemporaries, the visit of the 
Emperor John Palaeologus to Florence. So the 
dominant notion in his speculative philosophy is the 
reconciliation of contraries. 

Of Learned Ignorance will naturally be of great 
interest to all historians of Renaissance ideas. To 
the philosopher it may hold some interest as an 
example of the way extravagantly speculative meta- 
physics can have its avowed roots in scepticism. But 
it is not a work that can survive the making of any 
serious claims on its behalf. Its editor says with 
moderation: ‘‘ The best way of putting in a word 
for Nicolas is perhaps to suggest temperately that 
he is not altogether talking nonsense.” Perhaps an 
even better way would have been to have left his 
work in the decent shroud of a learned language. The 
series in which this book appears is called ‘ Rare 
Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science”: certainly 
there could be no better way of ensuring the rarity of 
a book of just over 50,000 words than to sell it at 23s. 


The Modulor. By Le Corsusier. Trans. by PETER 
DE FRANCIA and ANNA Bostock. Faber. 25s. 
The Modulor is a system of measurement involving 
the “ golden section”? and thus ensuring, if sympa- 
thetically used, harmonious formal relationships 
throughout any structure whose dimensions conform 
with the Modulor series. The first French edition 
appeared in 1950, the second in 1951. Larger and 
better printed than either, this translation provides the 
English reader with an opportunity to test both his 
wits and his patience. The thing is brilliantly 
ingenious; and if the author’s self-dramatisation does 
come over rather quaintly at times, this only makes for 
gaiety in a sad world. An essential book for drawing- 
toard men and a fascinating one for all amateurs of 
the mathematics of beauty. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,273 


. Set by John Pomfret 


The usual prizes are offered for an extract from a 
typical Sunday newspaper serial written by any one 
ot the following: Piers Gaveston, the Earl of Essex, 
Lady Castlemaine, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Baroness 
Lehzen, or Mrs. Langtry. Limit, 150 words. Entries 
by July 27. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,270 


Set by Denis Dymchurch 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has remarked that many 
essentially beautiful and evocative words have missed 
their vocations (Linoleum, for instance, ought to be a 
charming old Mediterranean seaport), Competitors 
are asked for 10 lines of verse in which more 
appropriate meanings are given to such wasted 
words. 


Report by Denis Dymchurch 

Entries recalled one of those fancy dress balls to 
which the guests (words in this case) have been 
invited to come as the character they would most like 
to be. *= was also a sharp reminder that even in the 
most respectable ivory towers the perfect poetic 


| marriage of Sound and Sense is apt to have its ups 


and downs. Sound having been allowed to arrange 
things just as she wished, it was not surprising that 
Spenserian and Tennysonian echoes abounded. 
What was remarkable was the unanimity among 
competitors in their choice of words. Margarine was 
easily first favourite and there were many lanolines, 
decibels, paraffins, asphalts and corduroys. A multi- 
tude of medical terms found. themselves out of hospital, 
and in the flower garden (memories of early Huxley 
brought one or two carminatives), while the owners 
of some proprietary names would be surprised tc 


| know what they suggest to readers. 


Ina large entry there were many individual felicities 


| Particularly noted were:- 





The gentle silo of the breeze. (P. M.) 
Pantechnicon was dancing a cedilla, 
A glass of epidermis in his hand (R. G. Best) 
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O, good shot, 
A plump lagonda for the pot!(J. P. Stevenson) 


For old King Erysipelas is dead 
And Queen Arthritis shares his earthen bed. 
(Allan M. Laing) 


There are hoarhounds chained below. (Inkasyne) 


Avoiding the rocks of Jabberwocky-Joyce and the 
whirlpools of too-obvious Malaprop was, it seems, 
anything but easy, but one competitor at least achieved 
this quite admirably. For this perfect pearl (or 
margarine) I recommend a first prize of two guineas 
to Edward Blishen, with one guinea each to Nancy 
Gunter, Apple Tree, Ruth Collins and Eileen M. 
Haggitt. Runners up: Heather Vineham, Brian 
Rhys, Stanley J. Sharpless and V. N. Massey. 


Sweet Hernia on the heights of Plasticine 
Sings to the nylon songs of Brassiére: 
The very aspirins listen, as they lean 
Against the vitreous wind, to her sad air. 


I see the bloom of mayonnaise she holds 
Coloured like roofs of far-away Shampoo 
Its asthma sweetens Earth! Oh, it enfolds 
The alum land from Urine to Cachou! 


One last wild gusset, then she’s lost in night! 
And dusk the dandruff dims, and anthracite! 
EDWARD BLISHEN 


A talon’d endive from the blue, 
Sharp grief has swooped on me; 
My Vaseline has proved untrue 
And flaunted rivals three 
With shameless brasserie. 


In the far Turpentines, where grave 
Yet sweet colanders play 
On vermicellis, I will lave 
Her salsify away 
In vintage Tourniquet. 
Nancy GUNTER 


From THE IBERIANS: an Arthurian Legend 


.. .Forth rode Sir Virus, nor looked back to see 

His castle’s frowning poulticed walls, inset 

With lichened torts and quaint malfeasances; 

Nor heard the flood with streptococcal roar 

Plunge down the grape-hung terraces to mect 

Swift-flowing Vinegar; nor felt his horse 

Ratchet and pestle on the northern hills. 

For Lanoline, in her Welsh bower, o’erhung 

With yellow umbilicus buds and velvet 

Hernia blossom, span the thread that drew him... 
APPLE TREE 


I gave her simple flowers: hegemony. 

Miasma, scrofula. She bent her knee 

To stroke the palliasses gambolling 

About her feet. We heard the fichu sing. 

Cool limousine we drank; smooth summary 

Was all our meal... . A litmus scuttled by; 

Two millimetres fluttered overhead; 

Our path lush serials festooned . . . then said 

My love, my Calomel, “ I must go home,” 

And, sighing, sought her father’s palindrome. 
RuTH COLLINS 


Now when bold Cyclotron his aliergy displays, 
And wields his bungalow o’er Asdic seas, 
Fair Migraine from her bollard copses strays, 
And leaves her garden sweet with calories. 
She dons her carburettor gown and throws 
Her silken surtax round her shoulders fair, 
And where she walks halitosis blows, 
And baffies call through the synoptic air; 
And in the plagiary where bullions sing, 
She kneels before her recrudescent king. 
EILEEN M. HAGGITT 


CHESS : Calling All Study Composers 
No. 250 

One should avoid sentimentality about anni- 
versaries, and most of us, as we get older, lose that 
youthful zest for celebrating a birthday. Still, there 
is that nice round figure at the top of the column, 
and we might as well celebrate it here and now, even 
when it means a week’s delay for something as topical 
as the report on the Anglo-Soviet match. . Here then 
is the offer of a study competition open to anybody 
anywhere, and so as to give oversea competitors 
ample time I had better fix the closing date for entries 
to reach this office as late as Monday, October 11th. 
First prize will be four guineas, the others being 
3 gns., 2 gns. and 1 gn. respectively. Each entry 
should be an ad hoc composition or, at any rate, one 
not previously published. I expect to face an 
embarras de richesse, and I hope the result will be 
sheer joy and glory, unmarred- by any untoward 
accident on the cookhunting 
field. Even so, both hunter 
and victim would be in very 
good company; for from time 
to time the greatest masters 
find their handiwork spoiled 
by the discovery of a cook. 
Some such discoveries indeed 
were made by our own crack- 
solvers, but here is one 
achieved by two Schach-Echo readers when that 
excellent journal reprinted this famous old study by 
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85 
the great Henri Rinck. It was first published by the 
British Chess Magazine in 1917 and reprinted many 
times in papers, books and anthologies; but it was only 
this year that the cook was discovered. Let us first 
look at the author’s solution, accepted and enjoyed 
by so many readers all over the world and all these 
years. White to win: (1) B-Bl, P-Kt7. (2) BxKtP 
PxB. (3) B-Kt8, K-Kt3. (4) B-K5 and wins. But 
he shouldn’t! Both Herr Pelkmann (a schoolmaster 
and Herr Krause discovered that Black need not 
play (3). K-K13 at all; his K can go after the 
KBP and still get home to QR1 in time to secure the 
draw like this. (3) K-Q4! (4) B-R7, K-K5. 
5) K-B4, KxP. (6) K-Kt5, K-K4. (7) KxP, K-Q3. 
8) K-R6, K-B2! etc. It seems a pity to see a genuine 
Rinck defaced; but what matters more is to restore 
the integrity of the master’s work. Let Right be done! 

The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
White forced an elegant mate 
in 3 moves. How? B— 
White to win—is subtle but 
none too difficult for 6 ladder- 
points. To earn the 7 points 
for C—White to win—may 
be slightly facilitated by the 
tairly obvious) hint that here 
too the Kt shows some wiz- 
ardry. But, even more obviously, I had to do homage 
to the memory of a great composer by concluding 
with one of his innumerable unblemished 


pieces. 


B: Richard Reti 192 


A: K. Hromadka 1931 








master 


C: Henri Rinck 1914 
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Usual prizes... Entries by July 26. 














REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 247 Set June 26 
A: (1) P-K7, B-Ql. (2) P-K8=B!, B moves 


mates next MOo\ 
B: (1) B-K5 « 


3) B-Q7 ch and 


1, Rx B. (2) P-B7, R-K3 3 
_C: (1) QRP queens ch., K x Q. (2) B-Kt4! R-K5 cl (3 
K-Q7, R-Q5 « 4) K-B7, R-B5 ch. (5) K-Kt6, R-Kt5 ch 
6) K-R6, R-R5 ch. (7) K-Kt5, etc. 

If (6 R-Kul 7) B-B3 ch 


P-K5 ! etc 


A relatively easy lot, and many correct solutions. 
Prizes shared by M. W. Beckelman (of Paris), C. |. 


Morse, A. Schneider, T. J. Simmonds. ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword No. 


109 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 109, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on July 27 


ACROSS 29. 

. In breken pride the woman 
died (8). 30. 

. Penny meant perhaps for a 
machine (6). 3. 

. For a writer there is an 
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8 advantage in a_ hidden 
secret (9). 

Tie to be that which 
we destroy ” (5). 

. ‘A man who, for his own 
amusement, never took up 
any book but the Baronet- 
age ”’ (6). 

. Where there is a bank before 
the entrance to the river (8). 

. How to make the new 
order then avail in the 
state (9), 

. Hero of Trollope and Twain 
(4). 

20. Munitions 
without 
army (4). 

. Longshaw is one of them 
(4, 5). 

24. Opera game (8). 

25. Walk or go by road trans- 
port? (6). 

. Cut a bit off the fruit for the 


(6). 


do 
the 


could not 
this part of 


5. This 











life (9). 





cooker (5). 


The oriental breathes inter- 19, 
nally (9). 

There are fowl in 
terior of the province (6). 
How Fisheries get hold of an 
agricultural worker? (8). 


DOWN 
. Appropriate friend for Pip 


In the country of river 
mountains (5), 

. Kind of language which 
changed in vocals (8). 

. ‘* Whatever 
turns into Miss T.”’ 
Mare) (4). 

. As large birds come up 
take for granted (¢ 

. Overseas broadcasting (9). 
Shopkeeper in the French sea 
song (8). 

. When the ace is shuffled with 
the spades, you can make 
tricks (9). 

Flight which ma\ 
after landing (9). 
number 
the Church of England for 


. Cheers up in games (8). 





What the Left remarked in 

Egypt? (4, 4). 

Needles are associated with 

these channels (6). 

Show a parson with a mixed 

drink (6). 

One nice change for ancient 

Britons (5). 

Rotten sailors 

entertainers (4), 
SET-SQUARE 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Locai 
Office ot the Ministry of Labour rr 1 
Sch 








cant is a man aged 18-64 tmclusive r 
man aged 18-59 inclusive unles ” Ss 

” the employment, is excepted from the 

provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 


Order, 1952 


TNIVERSITY of New England, Armidale 
New South Wales. Applications are tn- 
vited tor the position of Lecturer in Econo- 
mics. The lecturer appointed will be required 
» prepare and conduct correspondence courses 
in the subject of economics for the B.A 
legree He may be required to undertake 
some internal teaching in addition to corre- 
pondence duties, and he will be encouraged 
to engage in research work. Commencing 
salary will be within the range £AL,100 to 
£A1,450 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions, with annual increments of £A50. The 
salary is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. ‘Che successful applicant 
will be expected to take up duties as soon as 
can be arranged after the date of appointment 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in Australia and Lon- 
don, is August 16, 1954 


"THE University of Manchester. Ashburne 
Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Applications are invited from graduates for 
following appointments: ‘Tutor (par 
of the Mary Worthington Wing (about 
60 residents), with board and residence and 
in honorarium of £100 per annum. Assistant 
Tutor (part-time) of Stopford Wing (about 
20 residents), with board and_ residence 
Duties to begin at end of September, 1954 
Applications, to be submitted not later than 
August 14, should be addressed to the Regis- 
trac. the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 


M Al 1 graduates in History, Geography, or 


conomics, are invited to apply for 








syppoiutment as Lecturer in the Department 
x Education of the International Wool Sec- 
retariat Taiks on every aspect of wool So 
vive in schools and celleges and to adult 
audiences of all kinds Previous lecturing or 
teaching experience is essential Training 
will be given after appointment. The work 
will entail considerable mid-week travel. Com 
mencing salary £55, with superannuation 


benefits after qualifying period Subsistence 
allowance and first-class travelling exper 


are paid Applications, stating age and date 


available, should be marked ‘“* Confidential -L ’ 
ind addressed 





of the date of this advertisement 


"THE University of Sheffield Applications 
are invited, preferably frem Graduates in 
the field of Economics and Social Studies, for 
i Temporary post as Research Assistant to 
carry Out an investigation into the Sociai Con- 
seq iences of Shift Work as part of a larger 


yroject on Shift Working probleras The 
app yintment is for six months commencing 
October 1, 1954, with a possible extension for 


i turther three months. Salary £50 per 
month. Applications (4 copies) should be sent 


to the Registrar, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained, by August 7, 1954 


Wi ST Indian Students’ Centre The 

Governing Body invite applications for 
the post of Warden /Secretary (male) to under- 
take day-to-day management and accounting 
ind correspondence duties in connection with 
non-residential students’ centre to be opened 
shortly in Kensington. Salary £700 a vear 
with free quarters, heating and lighting. 


Candidates, aged not less than 25, should be 
’ good education, with an interest in and 
*xperience of students’ welfare work. Appli- 


cations not later than August 9 to Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, quot- 


ing reference No. M3B/34484/NJ. 


B! RSAR-Estate Manager required in Sep- 

ember. Practical man with knowledge of 
idministration scrupulous personal standards, 
ty and discrimination, ability to super- 
lildings and land, able to handle main- 
) staff and children. Opportunity for 
traincd business man to undertake work of 
educational and human interest in venture that 
is still pioneering. Salary not large but other 
compensations considerable. Headmaster, 


authori 
vise 
tens 








Wennington School, Wetherby, Yorks 


()" ALIFIED Assistant Master (single, 25- 
45) required by September for small 


co-educational school. Box 9544, 


RE QUIRED for September, lecturer in 

ceneral cuitural and political subjects. 
\Is> for Course in Administration and Man- 
agement. Preferably full-time. Resident or 
non-resident. Ability to teach languages an 
dvantage. Please state qualifications and 


experience. Box 9639. 


Woven Youth Leader wanted Septem- 
*r 1. Able to undertake Family Case 





ors Resident post Salary according to 
we and e P ‘rience Apply The Warden 
Beauchamp Lodge Settlement, 2 Warwic 
recency A ty W.2 
ae THAND Tutor required, Septe smber, 
London Secretarial College. Wide in- 
t ts 1 edu ational background essential, 





efficiency. Some experi- 
preferred. Box 9754 








MENTS VACANT —continued 


Curator of the Department of Art. 
»>d Employment Agency tf the appli- for the position of “Caren 

or a r the « Depautme: nt of. Art in the | Art Galleries 
given to candidates holding 
gree or with some experience in 
to organise exhibi- 
tions and to give popular lectures will also be 
salary scale is £810 x 
The post is superannuab‘e subje ct 
Applications marked 
*C urator of the Department 


to ‘medical examination. 


monials should be ol with me by July 31 
, Town Clerk, City Cham- 


F eanioes Chinese Programme Organ- 
(British National). 
planning and production of Kuoyu and Can- 


broadcasting in waa languages, 
in English of news bulletins, 


—— * of ay interest 
in world affairs in + gH and Far East and 


Chinese. go of written Chinese, resi- 
dence or travel in China and among Overseas 





and good academic background desir- 
Salary £990 (possibly higher if qualifi- 


cations saeepeionsl) ¢ rising by 5 annual incre- 


velope and quoting reference “‘ 315 N. Stm.”’ 
should reach | Officer, 
— ming soine, 


for the post of Authorised Officer (Male i 
Mental Health Service. i ill i 
dude the taking of initial pooceatage in the 
provision of care and 
suffering from mental dinate, 
veyance to the appropriate Mental Hospital. 

in accordance with 4 

er 





Jniversity Diploma or Cer- 


candidate will be required to 
take his share of duty out of normal working 
hours and at weekends on a rota system with 
[ Staff. Applications, 





should be forwarded 
Medical Officer of Health, Public Health 
, Council House, Birmingham, 3, 


to the Secretary, International 
Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 
Regent St., London. $.W.1, within two weeks 


and Hurstwood Park 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. i 


s is a Psychiatric Hos- 
1,000 beds and associated with it is 
Hurstwood Park a Neuropsychiatric Unit of 
Plans are now being prepared for 
of an acute Psychiatric Unit ad- 
jacent to Hu Irstwoc od Park to contain 60 beds 
l the Professional and 





ae age, a. 
ind experience, together with 


forwarded as soon as 


assistant organisers a children’ s care work 
in the Put blic Heal th pepnene of the Lon- 
Duties concerned with 


training of voluntary 
qualification desirable 
have had experience in oa puaiel work. 
Application forms and de- 
tails obtainable from the Medical Officer of 
The County Hall, 


also. Housemother “reqd. 
rah Laski C ‘hildren’s Home, Man- 





ige 38 St. ary 
Rd., Manchester, 8. Tel. “Cheetham Hill 2058. 
"both men and women, for 
their hae work with 


Birmingham, Bristol, 
other. parts of the country 
159 Westbourne Grove, _London W.11 


cocking of mid- day 
try boarding i _ ed.) near. sea. 


Moakton Ww vid School, Chis an. "Bridport. 


3NTLEMAN running marionette theatre 
requires from August 





1S approx., assist- 


manipulate puppets. 
training given. Student 


Long and irregular hours. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


EEDS Council of Social Service. Appli- 

4 cations are invited from and women 
fot the post of General etary to this 
Council. Professional qualificat-ons and wide 
experience in social work essential. Mini- 
mum salary £550 per annum, Superannua- 
tion scheme. Applications with copies of two 
recent testimonials and names of two persons 
for references to be received by The Chair- 
man, Kirkgate House, Church Row, Leeds, 
2, not later than August 7, from whom 
application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained. 


SSOCIATION of Scientific Workers. 
4 Trade Union Organiser required to work 
from office in London. Commencing salary 
within range £600-£675 p.a. Applications 
should be seat to General Secretary, 15 Half 
Moon St., London, W.1, by August 15. 


TATIONAL Union of Students require 
Assistant Secretary to assist ‘wih office 
administration and Grants and Welfare Dept. 
Administrative experience essential, degree 
und knowledge of education system an ad- 
vantage. Salary £400x £25 to £550. Closing 
date August 7, 1954. Application form and 
further details from General Secretary, 3 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


YOUNG Man completed National Service, 
some commercial experience, required as 
trainee in London import/export office. 
Knowledge German and flair for technical 
matters essential. Good prospects. Write 
fully Box 9745. 


SMALL Christian Community working with 
“” offenders in London area has vacs. in 
Sept. for 2 residents who will follow own 
occupation but share the life of the house 
Demands exacting. Those looking for novel 
experience please do not apply. Box 9477 


RVING Theatre Club, Leicester Sq., req. 
Box Office Assistant with knowl. typing, 
for evenings only. Interviews 6-7 p.m. 


WOMEN'S magazine requires full-time 
staff for answering readers’ problems 
Good English and fast typing essential. Age 
23 to 35. Apply Box 9688. 


PERSONAL Assistant and Private Secre- 
tary wanted for the Senior cutive of 
expanding Company. Only fully 
sons need apply. Shorthand / Typing and 
knowledge book-keeping essential. _Adminis- 
trative background invaluable. Write, giving 
all particulars and salary reqd. Applicants 
between ages 35 and 45 preferred. Box 9647 
NM ANAGING Director of a large business 

organization in provincial town 50 miles 
from London requires first-class private 
secretary, aged 25-35 years. Applicants must 
be fully experienced, efficient andr adaptable, 
able to work on own initiative and with a 
pleasing and obliging personality. The posi- 
tion is a difficult one, as the employer has a 
number of varied interests including public 
duties, but a good salary will be paid, and 
if necessary, a flat can be provided. Excellent 
working conditions, staff pension scheme and 
restaurant facilities. Apply Box 338, 6 Ald- 
ford Street, London, W.1. 


E* <PERIENCED, well-educated secretary, 

with rapid shorthand, required by Chair- 
man of London Theatre Company. Age 25- 
35. Languages an asset. Write stating age 
details of previous employment and salary 
required to Box 9679. 


FFICIENT and_ experienced secretary 

reqd. for Sales Department of Fine Art 
Publishers. Previous experience in publishing 
desirable. Please write to The Phaidon Press, 
5 Cromwell Place, S.W. 


RAVEL Agency (London) has vac ancy” for 

well-educated young woman in their En- 
quiry and Booking Office. Interesting per- 
manent position. Write, stating experience 
and salary required, to Box N.S.964, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 















N ALE secretary, shorthand-typing, good 
education, some Italian, age immat., 
good prospects, W.1 office, Write Box 9480 


SECRETARY read. once weekly (3-4 hours) 

in Swiss Cottage area. Good remunera- 

tion to really efficient person. Perelman, 47 
Lancaster Grove, N.W.3. PRI. 1059 


SHORTHAND and Copy Typists wanted 
“ for interesting temporary work by the 
day or week. Generous salary and bonuses. 
Apply Staff Manager, GERrard 1069 


3-2 — PHEN’S Secretariat, 38 Parliament 

t., S.W.1, & 316 Vauxhall Bridge Rd. 
(near "Victocs Staticn), welcomes temporary 
sh./typists & copy typists. Short hours. No 
Sats. Up to £7 10s. p.w. 


‘TELLA Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
All office staff, perm. and temp. Type- 
writing; duplicating. “ TRAfalgar 9090. 


EMPORARY Shorthand & Copy Typists 
urg. required for day or week. Excel. 
salary. ’Phone Staff Manageress, GER. 9911. 


(COMPLETE charge 5-yr.-old boy plus 
A assistance housekeeping during term-time 
in writer’s Kensington home from September. 
Former experience preferred. Box 9693. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


NEW career required by film techni- 

cian, 32. Public School gducation. 
Good at figures, good appearance. Will con- 
sider any work in London with prospects. 
Must have stability. Will accept low grade 
position to gain experience. Box 9453 











The New Statesman and Nation, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED-—-continued 


ARRIED Couple (37) seek position for 
one or both with living ,accommodation 
two boys — 10 and 4 


rat a ee ~ ovincial es. pa 3o 





preference for outdoor or practical work; able 


CTIVE Partnership sought by, ex- Direc “tor 


and able negotiator with legal training. Con- 
versant with languages. 
to make investment. 

RENCH student (4 certificates), seeks part- 


time work to carn living while pedving § in 
waiter job welcome 


adicees “graduate, Zoology. 
Admin. & library experience. 
Interesting job wanted. Box 9558. 


, shorthand-typing, car-driver. 


*OLOURED Law student (m.), West Indies, 


literary bent, fond of children, music, reqs. 


Al personal integrity 


>MPL OYERS requiring well-trained junior 
secretary/shorthand-typists are invited to 
apply to the Langham Secretarial College, 
MAYiair — q 


XPERIE NC E D secretary free occasionally. 


BOOKS AND PUBLIC ATIONS ii 
JEWLY eg writings 





Salisbury Square House 





book from Staunton, 


NIT ARIANS. What do they 
17a Hermitage St., 
Creperna, Somerset. 

RGONOMIC e unction alisa n, 


Bion. 1 & 2, a8 Rd. aha 


Bolshevism. W ants | s 
from Hammersmith ee W.6. Riv. 6807. 


*N. W.8. MAL. 3030. 


ERUTSCHE. Saco Gesucht!_ . E 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W. 14 FUL 7924 


BOYS’ Preparatory 
recognised as efficient by the Ministry | of 
Lovely setting amongst pinewoods 
on Suffolk coast, with excellent health record 
Small classes allow for very thorough teaching 
methods on individual lines. 
— and personal contact between boys and 
Ideal surroundings for healthy outdoor 
Four acres of | field, private beac h, 


quhanity Howes, ‘C astle ‘Douglas, 
epee and girls from 3 


NG Alfred School (F 
Educ. mg School, i 


Manor Wood, North End Rd. ‘N. W. 


ELL-BALANCED preparation for “ths 
great School of Mankind—Life itsclf— 
is the aim of The New School, 
While avoiding early specialisa - 
tion the method (based on Rudolf Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold individual faculties 
and to develop truly social impulses 


children or boarders at moderate fees. 
ber of vacancies now due to recent extensions 





‘Bristol. Co- ed.; boarding; all ages ‘Over. 
looking Channel, Welsh Hills. i 


M. A., end Joyce Cooper. 


T. CHRISTOPHER School, 
co-educational, 5 to 12 


standards of creative work 
leading to Universities and satisfying careers. 
N. King Harris, M.A 
YT. Nicholas School, j 
d for boys and gris 
"she R. Ailan, M.A., 
Jean’ =. MA., — Mackie. 








Secon sed as efficient 


House, Broadstairs 





The New Statesman and Nation, July 
PERSONAL 


MEDICAL student requires tutorship in in 
elementary physics. Box 9612.5 i 


Pst sss Aap ame Italy July 
“a return August 15, seat available. Cook, 
Rd., Coulsd Surrey. 


y ONIRALIAN cple. wd. like share exp. 
car to Bavaria early Aug. MOU. 3991. 


XFORD undergrads. motor Florence Aug. 
14, retn. Sept. 4: 2 vacs. Box 9628. 


WO male Pritchettites, armed Siddeley, 
need 1-2. others to share Spanish petrol 
3 weeks July 27. TAT. 2108. 


MEDITERRANEAN. | Sept. 4-19. Mixed 
priv. party. £30 inc. PRI. 7523. Box 9655. 


PoecTor motoring August 5 Switzerland, 
Italian and French Riviera will take pas- 
senger, £20. Box 9548. 


Ay IDOWER, late forties, would join simi- 

lar or party motoring home or abroad. 
Expert driver, fond of fishing. golf, country. 
Knowledge French, German. Expense unim- 
portant for 2 or 3 weeks. Box 9653. 


ENTLEMAN, interested in the arts, seeks 
travelling companion (m) for French tour 
August. Box 9782. 


HoLrpay exch. rqd. for 2 Britain/abroad. 
Offered comf. London flat. Box 9692. 


COUPLE touring Switz./Italy seek couple 
A share exp. From Aug. 3. GLA. 9034. 


WouLp English family take French ‘boy 
(18) as P.G. in country/seaside? Mme. 
Donne, 24 Rue de la Faisanderie,- Paris, 16e. 


OCTOR’S family with student son of 18 
would take in August boy of 16-17 to 
France. Sports or if needed coachi for 
any school exams. or French. Szeben, WES. 
0171, Ext. 37, rot between 10 and 12 a.m. 


LAP reqs. comf., holiday accom. and 
board, beginning Sept., where intensive 
piano- -piaying possible. Box 9685. 


NTINENT— Young lady secks Austra- 
lian or N.Z. companion (female) for tour 
month of August. Box 9741. 


OY 10: suggestions & details for summer 
hol. rqd. Refs. exch. Box 9490. 


IAMESE & other cats boarded. Comf. 
‘2 gters., good food. Collected & returned 
os reqd. Hilton, Hilton Cottage, Grove Lane, 

Ifont St. Peter. Gerrards ‘Cross 2913. 


RFT ORE lovely Bucks country. Comf. cot- 
tage accom. in Burnham Beeches for hik- 
ers, cyclists. Weekends from 15s. Box 9437. 


PROF. actress will undertake production for 
amateur societies. Also coach for audi- 
tions, &c. London area. Box 9248. 


IRMER buyers of my Christmas Cards wil! 

be interested to know that I have done a 
series of six postcards for the Toy Museum 
at Leighton House. They cost 2s. 6d. post 
free from Anthony Panting at 30 Abbey Gar- 
dens, N.W.8. MAI. 3200. 


"TRAVEL with confidence: travel ~ with 
Fodor’s Modern Guides—the guide books 
that pay for ne: Ten tithes; twenty- 
one countries. Sec the whole range at your 
bookseller or write to Newman Neame, Ltd., 
71 Blandford St., London, W.1. 


LLWOODS Carnation Cor Flowers—The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From Ign. 
to Sens. a box. One quality only, the best! 
Write for Catalogue. Allwood Bros., Ltd., 40 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone: Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 
NOW-HOW ” means Writing Success 
for you. No Sales—-No Fees tuition. 
Free N.2 “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success” from B.A. School of Successful 
Writing, Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 


HILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist 69 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7. 
KENsington 8042. 


WRITE for Profit in 7 Time. The 
Ideal Hobby. Send 24d. stamp for 
“ Subjects that Sell To-day ” (a special bulle- 
tin) and informative prospectus. Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


ATHEMATICIAN coaches to Gen. 
4 Cert. of Educ. and to open Scholarship 
level. 33 Nottingham Pi., W.1. WEL. 8022. 


LIVER Warnock-Fielden, Naturopath, 6 
Kenton Rd., Harrow. Tel. Byron 1214. 
Thursdays 22 Lower Belgrave St., Victoria. 


YPEWRITERS. Modern portable 


machines avail. for hire, £1 mthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins, WELbeck 6655 for details. 














PSYCHOLOGIST. Mrs. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GL “A. 2400. 





HE Central Board for "Canaan Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


HILDREN’S Hotel. Sea & country. 
Open all year. Thane 


Every care. y et 
Thanet 62547 & 62783. 


House, Broadstairs. 
Rea George Miles, Shae ae 70 
N.W.3 


Belsize Park Gdns., 





RITLED Lady who left her tiara at a 

Vickers’ Studio last week is requested to 
collect same when calling for her photographs, 
which are now ready. Tel. VIC. 491 


UICKHAND in one week-end: rapid 
notes in your ordinary writing. Course 


48s. 6d. M.A. Educ. (N), 119 Brent St., N.W.4, 


17, 1954 
____ PERSONAL —continued 


‘TEEK-END Parties 
house near Windsor. 
Week-end July 24-July 26 ea" Bank Holiday 
Week-end July 30-August 3 (£5); ngs in 
Cornwall (£4). Erna Low, 47 (N.S Old 
Brompton Road, S.W.7. KEN. Osiis 19225. 


USIC Festival Tours to Salzburg, 

Bayreuth, and Munich—15 days from 
£28 10s. ——_s tickets for Festival per- 
formances. Edinburgh Festival, 7 days, £9 
including 6 Festival tickets. Write now for 
full information to the N.U.S. Travel De- 
partment, Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C.1, EUSton 2184. 


ALZBURG Festival 
from 10s. for the first, 
weeks of the Festival. Operas—Der Frei- 
schiitz, Ariadne auf Naxos, Penelope and 
also orchestral concerts. Write for full infor- 
mation to the N.U.S. Travel Department, 3 
Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. EUSton 2184. 


YUGOSLAVIA. A few seats still available 
on our 16-day Grand Conducted Luxury 
Coach Tour visiting Ljubljana, Zagreb, Banja 
Luka, Sarajevo, Mostar, Dubrovnik (5 days) 
Split, Sibenik, Crikvenica, Bled, S2gns. inclus- 
ive of all excursions and visit to Kotor and 
Cetinje. Special departures July 24, August 
7 and 21, Sept. 4. Send for free illustrated 
brochure to See Yugoslavia, Ltd. ere NS), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C 


“SUNSHINE Holidays. Come to niieen, 
Yugoslavia, French Riviera or Italy with 
a party of young professional people in search 
of gaiety, bathing and basking in the 
Details from Erna Low, 47 (N.S.), 
Brompton Road, London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


PICTURE Bargains: £1-£10: Signed ori- 

ginals by Brangwyn, John, Sutherland, 
Tunniclifie, Sickert, Skeaping, Duncan 
Grant, Entty, Nevinson, Meninsky, Dunlop, 
Bevan, McEvoy, Fry, Dulac and Nicholas 
Bentley. Box 9359. 


ARE you living on your nerves? 
breakdown and try Nerve Manipulation, 
a relaxing, invigorating and stimulating treat- 
ment of proved value. Ask for explanatory 
brochure. The Nerve Centre, 1, Bentinck 
St., London, W.1. Enquiries: WELbeck 9600. 


EETINGS, Lects. Irving Th., Leics. Sq. 
WHI. 8657, seats 100, avible fr. 10.30. 


P<. Many of Harold Ingham’s summer 
parties were fully boeked in March. 
Winter ski parties wiil also fill up early, so 
write now to 15 St. John’s Rd., Harrow, "and 
put your name down for a programme. 


ACCOMMODATION IN VACANT ~ AND 


in pr meg country 
quare Dancing 





Tickets available 
second and third 





Avoid a 





CAMBORNE | jenn 61-63. Leinster Sq., 
‘Phone BAY. 4886. Charming, com- 
fectabie Service rms., with board, reasonable. 


KENYYN Private Hotel, 29 V West Cromwell 
~« SWS FRO. 1000. All cons. 
12s. 6d./15s, 6d. B. & B., wkly terms arrg. 


LL Pres York House Private Hotel. 27 
Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, $.W.5. 
. FRO, 7579. B. & B. from 18s. daily. 


corn Res. Sgle. fr. 3gns. wk. Dble. 
Sgns. inc. bkfast. H. & C. Tel. Porters. 
Restnt. White Park, 9 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


(CHARMING Bijou Guest House with pri- 
4 vate garden, within 10 mins. of the West 
Bed & break- 











ind. Resident Housekeeper. 
fast (other meals optional), students sharing 
rg ey 10s. per week. Doubles from 
Ss. per wee Apply Managing — 
E.K. I House, 66 Queensway, 'W.2. BAY, 29 
ROFESSIONAL woman 
divan-sitting-room £2 
conveniences. CHIswick 1230. 
ONDON, W.1. 


offered attractive 
p.w. inc. all 
y Rooms available August- 
7 September, 5 mins. Piccadilly Circus. 
Excellent accommodation. Full board 6gns. 
Bed and breakfast 34gns. Box 9642. 
Hes. Village, 2 furnished single 
bed-sits., 30s. & 35s. p.w. 2 mins. 611 
210. Tel. MOUntview 6689. 
To let, single and double divan-bed-sitting 
rooms, with partial board. Terms mod. 
*Phone MAI. 4154 or call 98 Maida Vale. 


TR. Belsize Pk. Tube /buses, well-furn. b/s. 
rm., bath., 


bkfst., meals opt., ckg. fac. 

PRI. 2403 aft. 4, wk.-ends. aft. 11 a.m. 
VERY comf. bed-sit. rm., suitable bus. 
woman. Conv. London distr. Box 9703, 


BED: sit. rm. in fiat, every facil, Bus. lady 

only 3gns. p.w. Clayton; WEL. 0676. 

Book critic and wife offer sgle. accom. 

. Pleas. home. 45s. 6d. HAMpstead 8109. 
EDRM., 


bkfst., serv., htg. 
3éns. Bus./prof. 715 


only. Box 97 

ARGE dble. room, very well furn., 

cooker, linen and cleaning. Use 
*phone. N.W.2. GLA. 8957, 6-9 p.m. 
FURY. attic flatlet, sep. gas stove, sink 

room. Suit professional couple. (Occa- 
sional baby-minding appreciated.) 35s. p.w. 
References. Mill Hill 2967. 


HARMING furnished 
4 John’s W ood, 
sleep two. PRI. 28 


mod. flat 


own 
bath, 
only. 


garden flat, St. 
to let six weeks end July, 


AttrRaAc T. furn. e" room to let with 
c.h.w. & ckg. facils., near bus & Tube. 
2gns. p.w. Refs. “Phone TUDor 9073. 
ATTRAC TIVE furn. 
writer's new house. 
Tube. 50s., 55s., 70s. 


rooms and flatlet in 
Cooking fac. Nr. 
PRimrose 0029 











ate ACCOMMODATION —continued 


MODERN bungalow, 2 bed., living- room, 
‘etc., in unequalled cliff poten nr. 
Dover, to let part furnished 1-3 yrs. £156 
p.a. Tel., garage, kept garden, han He. on 
hand. Magnificent views across Channel, adj. 
golf crse. Apply Hope Bay’ Studio, Kings- 
down, Nr. Deal, Kent, or WHI. 0906 
URNISHED flailet, 2 roomed, s/c, 
Suit prof. woman. Share bath. 
MAIda Vale 7277 evenings. 
‘© let. August 7-12. Flat, Hampstead. 2 
bedrooms (5 beds.), "phone, linen, etc. 
10gns. p.w. incl. Refs. Box 9611 
ANTED: Bachelor to share 
second-floor flat incl 
Earls Court Stn. Box 9543 
ODERN Service Fiatlets.§ C.H.W. All 
cons. Singles /Doubies BAY. 3675 
UNNY sgle. div.-rm. Gas-ring 
7 mn. Fin. Rd./Ham. Hth. 35s. HAM 9830. 
.W.3. Furn. sgle. rm., ev. conv. 32s. 6d. 
Lady pref. Continental hse. PRI. 3560 
OUBLE or single room, pleasant, newly 
furnished and decorated, balcony. No 
restrictions. “Phone PRI. 5602 
FUEN. 4-rmd. s/c 
Will sleep 4. 
Refs. No agents. Box 9756 
AMPSTEAD: Double divan b 
built-in kitchenette with gas coc 
heater, hand basin. Linen 
gdn. No colour prej. 52s. 6d. p.w 
SITTING-Room, 12ftx 24ft, 
bedrooms, bathroom: unfurnished maison- 
nette in large country house; unspoilt, progres- 
sively-minded village, mid-Lincs. All ser- 


vices. Low reni to tenant willing to decorate, 
Box 9470. 
UNTRY cotti age Glos. nr 
A July 30-Aug. 13. Sens. 
EMBROKESHIRE. River Self - con- 
tained flat on houseboat. All conveni- 
ences, family/party of four. Quiet Con- 
venient. Marshall, The Quay. Haverfordwest. 
()XFORD. Purnished flat to let, Sept 
only. £4 4s. p.w. Tel. Oxford 58085. 


By G. sip. 4, lovely site, Ashdown Forest 
V. comf Aug., S 


ept. Sens. Box 9701. 
QNOWDONIA. Cort. nes: 

6, garage, mod. conv. 
Winter £3 wk. or by arrang« 
WANTED Sept. long rent, max. £4, s.c. 

furn./unfurn. small flat Hampstead or 
Kensington. View trees essential. Box 9626 
« & .B. or b. sit. plus ckg. fac. for b’fast 
required from Sept. Lond. Box 9630. 
UDAN Govt. Official, N.Z.’er with wife & 
\ 2 young children wants s/c. fully furn 
flat/cottage Sept. 15-Nov. 15. In or near (1 
hour) London. Max. £7 p.w. Box 9623 
Vy ANTED: unfurnished house or s/c flat 

Moderate rent. Box 9545 
“CHOOLMASTER, wife, 4 children, re- 
J quire holiday house, bungalow, South or 
West Coast 2 wks. Aug.-Sept. Box 9605. 
I ECTURER seek bedroom near 

4 Regent's i from Geneva 


quiet. 
3gns. 


two-room 
kitchenette. Nr. 


Ascot 2 


mansion flat 
Sign A 


N.W. area. 
g. 4-Sept. 4. 


d-sitt., 
ker, water 
crockery, etc. U 


HOL. 623 
kitchen, 3 


Bristol to let 
Sleep 2. Box 9510. 


Llanberis, sleep 
Sept. 6gns. wk. 
ment. Box 9620. 


small 
* return 


C 
(late August). Box 9719 WN 
WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


LEDR Valley, nr. 
Liwyd Guest House, 
wyddelan, N. Wales, 
country lovers. Ideal walking, motoring, fi 
ing. Din., bd., bkist Sens. Dolwyddelan 241. 


"T’HOSE wishing enjoyable September holi 

with congenial fellow-guests should write 
for informative brochures (illus.). Vacs. 
7igns., incl. full board, gratuities, early a, 
etc. Twin beds, h. & c., Slumberlands [wo 
lounges. Meat/vegetarian. Rec. by reader 
Normanhurst P, Hotel, Sea-front, St 
Leonards, Sussex. Best pos. 3-mile prom., 
facing full S., nr. Pier /Sun-Leunge orche 
tras. ‘Phone Hastings 4784 

ORSET, The Cou Hotel, Charmouth 

ofters ideal hc diday ‘Soomasiialinion Re- 
duced terms Oct. to May for residents 


EXHILL. The Thorne, Ninfiela Road 

(Ninfield 212). Country House, spacious 
grounds, near sea. Children welcome. Own 
produce, preserves, ine ry. Tomely Re- 
commended. Write brochure. 


SWANAGE. 


Bettws-y-Coed. T 
Pont-y-Pant, Dx 
offers enjoyable hols 


Vegetarian Guest House o over- 
Ikg. sea. Contir rental ckg. Children welc. 
Brock: “Waveney,” Park Rd. _ Tel. 2804. 


ORT HING—delightfully situated home 

of poet Henley, acre sheltered garden. 
Bedside lights, fires, H/C. Ample fare, varied 
well cooked, well served. Own produce, gar- 
ec and rong No extras. 6-7 igns. St 
orge’s odge _Chesswood Rd. _Tel. 2621. 


AKES Charm. old mans. Beaut. view. Mod. 
con. Reas. Croft Hotel. Ambleside 2334, 


ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 

farmhouse, beautifully and remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Welsh Mountains near Llyn 
Geirionydd. Modern comforts, very good 
food and fires. Friendly and _ informal. 
$/6gns. George & Elaine Bonner, Penrailt, 
Trefriw. Telephone Llanwrst 166. 


OR the country-lover: Herts-Essex border, 

27 miles London. Ideal holiday, — 
cycling, motoring. Good food, home prod., 

. Chantry Mead, Hatfield Heath, S 
isho#s Stortford. Hatfield Heath 263. 
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WHERE TO STAY, ete.—continued 


CORN! ALL, 


4 tinental 


“Treharrock Manor. Con- 
i holiday now among loveliest 
beaches in the Celtic land of Gitnts and 
Fairies. Sun-bathing, safe golden sands, 
emerald pools, delightful caves. Sailing and 
boating in Italian-like Villages Finest surf- 
bathing. Salmon, trout. T.V., Billiards, T. 
tennis, Children’s room, Golf. Open ail 
year. Remarkably sheltered. 5 hrs. Lon- 
don. 9%g+s. except July-Sept. Few vacs. July- 
Aug. Superb ckg. Miss Wainewright, Port 
Isaac 234. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


S* IVES, Cornwall. Accom. in ertist’s 
house. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd., St. Ives. 


E>insu IRGH. Bed & Breakfast. 12s. 6d 
August and September Henderson, 

10 Corrennie Gardens. 
PAINTING 
stances. 
good cooking, 
from The 
formacus, 


holiday ._in unique 
Qgns. weekly Good 
3,000-volume library 
Gallery in The Hills, 
Berwickshire 
LD Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr 
Grinstead, Kathleen Buatten’s 
hotel on the edge of Ashdown Forest. 
food, comfort and warmth. Club 
Sharpthorne 17. 
“HE Hallams, Nr. 
ford. A 
Surrey hills 
terms 


circum 
Lone 


East 

friendly 
Good 

licence 


Shamley Green, Guild- 
beautiful guest house in the 
, ideal holiday or week-end. Mod 
Excel. catering. Tel. Bramley 306811 
Coe NTRY Club, Surrey Hills (Abinger 
2177), lovely grounds, Anglo- Fr. 
Tennis &c. Special wk-end, 65s. 
Mon. bkfst. Moxley, Holmbury Hill, Sy 
FTER the rain comes Sunshine 
4 for a late holiday in glorious 
** Sea-View ” Guesthouse, W< 
joining beach. Mod. terms. 
galows to let. Mrs. Garness. 


‘YHILDREN only. 


Children, in 


Book 
Devon 
eolacombe, ad- 
Also furn, bun- 
Tel. 44. 
Hillaway Houses for 
selected beauty spots of 
South Devon, woodlands, moors, or sea 
Equipped and taffed to give happiness, 
health and fun. Convalescing or holiday 
4igns. wk. For detls. write Mr. & Mrs. Mar- 
kus, Hapstead House, Buckfastleigh, Devon 


OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 

Cliff. ‘Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sez 

front. Gdns., Putting Green, Garages. Super- 
lative food. 8-9gns weekly, 7gns. winter. 


SUMMER, autumn or week-end holidays in 
the Surrey Pinehills. Ideal for confer 
ences & week-end schools. Treetops Holiday 
Camp, Farley Green, Guildford, Shere 107. 


‘THE — Oo (recommended by Labour 
Pty.), St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4571 


DEAK District, Ridge Hall, Chepel-en-le 
Frith, quiet, homely. Brochure. 
SYGUN Fawr, Beddgelert, North Wales 
X Perfect centre for inexpensive mountain 
holidays. Details: Paul and Beryl Work. 


NTERNATIONAL Children’s House: you 
can leave your children with us while you 
20 abroad 36 Mansfield Rd., Reading. 


” ESWICK - on - Derwentwater, Highfield 
Vegetarian Guesthouse, The Heads, amid 
beaut. jake & mntn. scenery, offers friendli- 
ness, com f., Ist cl. fd. Anne Horner. Te'. 508. 


ITTLE Guide to Britain’s recommended 
4 Village Inns, Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses. 
The Bide-a-While Book, 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 
Victor Hilton (NS), Harbourside, Torquay. 


I EAUTIFUL Sussex. Relax in peaceful 
reach Eastbourne 


countryside within 
Good food. Comfy beds. raee grounds. 
Te Whare Hotel, Horam. Tel. 32. 
OTTINGDEAN, Nr. Brighton 
old seaside and downland village. Old 
Norton House, on the old-world Green. 
Friendly atmosphere, good food, sunny rooms, 
New, but already with a reputation. From 
8gns. Brochure. Prop.: D. Chapman, M.P. 
YE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A. 
approved. Licensed. Secluded walled 
garden, Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays. Rye 2216. 
N CORNWALL 
Hse. Sands 


Famous 


coast Cottage 
5 mins. H. & C. N 
Clifton Cottage, Treknow. Tintage 


ETWS-y-Coed District. Picturesque house 
beautifully situated sbove the colourful 
mountain Valley of the Liedr. Modern com- 
fort; continental cooking. From 7gns. Bwich 
Bach Guest House, Pont-y-Pant, Dolwyd- 
delan, Caerns. Dolwyddelan 220. 


AKE District. Wastwater, Scafell, 
4 Seascale district. Table tennis, 
extensive grounds. Irton Hall Hotel 
Holmrook, Cumberland. Tel. 42. 


SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 reserved for 
nudism H. & C., electric light, indoor sani- 
tation, fresh-water pool. educed terms 
children. Brochure (stamp) from ; 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, 1.W. 


Guest 


tras. 


"Eskdale, 
billiards, 
(lic’d.), 





overlooking sea. 
Saltdean, Sussex. 


SM ALL modern hotel 
White Lodge Hotel, 
*Phone Rottingdean 2614. 


“"EFSO be mv constant companion — on every 
journey by road henceforth. Could any 
secular book be more precious?”’ John Con 
nell, Evening News, “The Good Food 
Guide, 1954,” contains recommendations by 
Good Food Club members of over 800 places 
throughout Britain which serve a good meal 
at a reasonable price. Published by Cassell, 5s. 


YREEK Rest. White 


Tower, 1 Percy St., 
J Wl. MUS. 2187. 


Open till 10 p.m 
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ENTERTAINMENTS | LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued ,; LECTURE COURSES, ETC. —continued | PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 


A RTS. Last 2 days at 5.0 and 8.0. ‘“ Ed- C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Thursday, -Sc. Econ. London University. Courses of OR Sale: charmin 7th-cen oO 
A mee Mems. 10s. yearly. Bi July 22, *.. 15 p.m. Illustrated report: Study for this and various other London peaceful Kentish “country. Village ei. 
UN Theatre (EUS. 5391). Dekker’s yo e Exhibition in Venice. Introduction Univ. Degrees and Diplomas are provided by Ashford 5, sea 6. Four rms. plus well-equipd 
Shoemaker’s Holiday.” Fri., Sat., Sun., airman Roland Penrose. Comments on University Correspondence College, founded bathrm. & ki tchen with new 
7.30 (Membership 2s, 6d. p.a.) the pavilions by David Sylvester, Bernard 1887. Low fees; instalments. Prosp. from Ideal boiler. Water, electricity, tele ~phone 
etn SF srs Denvir, Robert Melville, Richard Gains- Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. One acre including orchard & nicely laid-out 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Evg zs. 10.30, Sun. 9.30, borough. Members 2s, Guests 3s. Mem- :T garden. Solidly built outbuildings easily con 
** Late Night Party.” Mem. 5s. yrly. bership invited. DOSTAL tuition for Gen. Cert. of Eduen. verted ? 654 
eet —= <a - | S7RHE B =. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); London | ed into garage, studio, etc. Box 9654 
CASINO. M/F 7.45. S. 2.30 and 8.30 W I i ritish Film Industry.” Open Disc. | B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., : F;ITHER of 2 thatched cottages of histori 
2.30 Moscow Puppets. Unusual Concert Ho we George Elvin. St. Anne’s Church grees, Law Exams., etc. Low fees. ~ cal interest in good situation. (A) 3 
VERYMAN, HAM. 1525. Until July 18: | }yS’yy 5 RR, Ste W-1., 7.30, Mon. July | pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. LL. bedrms., 2 reception, kit., bathrm., 


W.C., CX 
Rudolph Valentino in “Son of the ST a Mems. Is. Ors. Is. 6d. (Half- | Dept. _VH92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) cellent condition. (B) Smail reception, 2 
Sheik” (U). From July 19: Danielle » Students. vw DEAL Career for the Intelligent 2 Modern bedrms., kitchenette, plus accomm. suitable 
Darricux, Charles Boyer, Vittorio de Sica in KY Rens Situation: James Johnson, M.P., Young Woman. Stenotyping (machine | 10 Modernisation as bathroom, w.c., bedrms. 
Max Ophuls’ “‘ Madame De . . (A). rs ve Delegate, Afro-West Indian Club, shorthand) is quickly and easily learnt; shed | sitt.-rm. or studio. Both have small gardens, 
ATIONAL Film Th. South Bank. Wa | a Rd. W.2. 7.30 Sn. July 18. increasingly by leading home and overseas earage, ors ee Possession, all main 
3232. Sat. July 17. Marlene Dietrich in LONDON Jewish Graduates’ Association. | Ofgsmisations ‘for verbatim reporting and | forys: (A) £3,250) (B) £1,600 or possibly 
“oes Beas of Mew. Grteans ® CA), iin. by Mr. Arthur Korn, A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer | higher-grade secretarial work. Interesting | 7% ‘Cronin ae £4,300. Miss Mack, 
Rene Clair. 2, 4, 6, 8. Open to public. | in Town and Country Planning at the Archi- | @94_ Progressive posts with opportunities for -ong Crendon, Bucks. Tel. 362. 
ee - : a tectural Association, on “Problems of the work abroad, good remuneration and status. UNSPOILED Sx. Well-built mod. bunga- 
JEOPLE S Pal. ADV. 3520. Sun., July 18, Architect.” Horse Shoe Hotel, Tottenham Demand for trained stenotypists now exceeds low. 5 rms., kit., etc., garage, gd gdn 
7.30. ‘‘ Aan” (Cert. A). | Court Road, W.1. (next Dominion Th.) on supply. Write for prospectus of day and £2,250. Brighton 1! mls. Maber, Twineham. 
[NTERNATIONAL Friendship League | Monday, July 19 at 8 p.m. Visitors 2s. 6d. evening courses or call for demonstration. : - : 

C.L.B. Dance, Sat., July 17, 7.30-11. MET Wuduiss and Prolesaanal m7 Palantype College, 229/231 High Holborn, UILDING sites in attractive Castle 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. Tickets 4s. al , d Protessiona orum, W. et Telephone: HOLborn 9162. grounds. All services. Two half-acre plots 
MA discussion on ‘* World Repercussions of - etal ale for sale, £500 each. 30 miles from London 
.C.A. Dancing to Dave Stevens Trio, Sat- | the French Crisis.” Speakers: Denis W. ‘HE Vose-Cazimir Theatre School. Two- Ring Hadlow 322 

urday, July 17, 8-11 p.m. at Institute of Healey, M.P., Christopher Hollis, M.P., on year acting course. Three-year teaching TANTE 
Contemporary Arts, 17 Dover St., W.1. | Thursday, July 22, Cora Hotel, Upper course. Preparation for L.R.A.M., A.D.B., | \ - "ED to buy in quiet village, prefer- 
Members 3s., Guests 5s. Mem’ship invited. Woburn Place, W.C.1, 7.45. Visitors 3s 6d. M.I.S.T.D. Prospectus fr.: Re egistrar, ‘Power ably East Coast, old building suitable for 


; Theatre. Canonbury P1 doa. N. conversion into flat and workrooms for pot- 
CADEMY House Club, 24 Kensington | QOUTH Place egy Society, Conway Hall, ae bury Place, Londss; st tery. Main water and elec. essen. Box 9651. 


£\% Park Gardens, W.11. | Monday Circle, \” Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday, 11 a.m. DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
July 19, 8 p.m. International Folk Dance July 18. Archibald pukecmoa, M.A., “ Belfort A ing for good posts at St. Godric’s Secre- TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
Evening by Miss Circe Amado with Mr. | Bax Centenary.” Adm. free. tarial College, 2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. "TYPING. MSS and Theses intelligently 
Bert Price. Visitors 2s. 6d. _ | JPNDIAN Institute of Culture, London — potines amare, Contain. D oaet, Cees banduriting ee. 
EXHIBITIONS Branch. Public Lecture, 8.15, Fri., July 23. TOUCH- typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand. ae 2 ; y peg? ~~ oe 92 A Py 
XANYMED Reproductions from all good | Mr. Philip H. Keeler: “‘ The Way to Health.” | — Private tuition, BAYswater 1786. oy a BR 
oO preteen a pies gee grace Mines a a diaer 1 -e Queen’s Gardens, Bayswater. GREGG Shorthand- -typing, one month in- M aS ee Oe 
Gallery, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C. | JUNIOR Discussion Group, South Place . ciara stk : Aug. 16. ~~. . King eee SS AE. ar 5230 
= HAPEL An G: ‘ee ser | “ Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Secretaries 7 ool, la Harrington R 7. BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbe 
: s of . = a = , . z y rs = . 4 <4 
y VHITE CHAPEL, fe Gales Pung | Sq., W.C.1, 7.15 p.m. Tonight, Friday, July KEN. 47 House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772) 
1872: International Photography by Combined 1S. By, Bier, : * Cruelty.” Friday, July 23. IF, you are ill you must go to your doctor. Firs -class_ typing. Rapid duplicating (in 
Societies, 1954. Until August 8. Weekdays sedric Dover, ‘* Perspectives on Racialism, If your illness is caused or aggravated by | Solours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 
11-6; Suns. 2-6; closed Mons. Admission free. JNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 62 Queen’s ane pormee, gegen ge movement or F'RsT- -class “Dupictg. Typing serv. Dicta- 
= Gardens, W.2. Public Lecture, Sundays vous tension then wit is co-operation tion, Theses, MSS., cic. Contidentia 
WO Worlds. Everyone interested in the | 7 5m. July 18: “Dream Consciousness.” | We, can probably help you. Sec., Isobe! | Miss Stone, 446 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 5984 
welfare and progress of mankind should Cripps Centre, 18 Lansdowne Road, W.11 : 
see the books on view in this Exhibition at He J. BLAC KHAM: ‘Have we anything Tel. PARK 7222. : hindi TYPING and Duplicating by Experts, 
the National Book League, 7 Albemarle St., to learn from Eastern thought?” The . : MSS., Plays, Testimonials, etc. Metro- 
W.1. Members and parties from saemaber West London Ethical Society, 13 Prince of SUMMER SCHOOLS politan Typewriting Office, 7 Stone Bidgs., 
schools free, non-members ls. (non-member | Wales Terrace, Kensington High St., W.8. 2 am Afric aia Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C.2. CHA 7839. 
schools 3d. per head). 11-5 (Thurs. 11-8). Sun., July 18, at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Pe ee ee the ae a 7. | @ECRETARIAL Aunts; all types of Secre 
G TORGIO Morandi. Arts Council Exhi- JOGA. Talks on its Theory and Practice. pose at Margate, August 14-21. " Speakers in- \” tarial Services, shorthand typists, etc 
J bition of Paintings & Prints. New Bur- Tuesday, 6.30, Caxton Hall. Subject for clude Michael Scott: (Alternative to Apar- | Literary/commercial typing, duplicating, etc 
lington Galleries, Old Burlington Street, W.1. | July 20: ‘* Yoga and the thinking man.” Ar- theid), Basil Davidson (Nigerian Politics), 4-day service for any length M.S. Special 
Open till July 24. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats. ranged by Shanti Sadan. Admission free. Majorie Nicholson (Partnership in East rates students and societies. 32/34 Rupert 
10-6, Tues. & Thurs. ‘10- -8. Admission Is. | Yosa _Lecture-demonstration “With or Africa es Sp ne (West African Federa- St., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER. 1067/8/9 
LEREVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. Against Nature?” 22 Ebury. St., S.W.1. ‘aiciga): M (Rip, 4 “ a — = IRST-Class Duplicating /Typing. Expd. 
French Paintings XIX and XX Century. | Thursday, July 22, 7.30 p.m. Adm, 2s. 6d lilt ane sypt, e4 Secretaries. Mabel Eyles, 395 Horns: 
} ) P. . S r y ey 
: . . Chandrasekhar of India, Peter Abrahams, the : 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. } AGH"ST Universalist. Service. 3.30 — African novelist (Fusion of Culvenges Alrics Rd., N.19. ARC. 1765, Ext. 1. MOU. 1701. 
report 
An efficient and express service. 





elec. cooker & 


EDFERN “Gallery, 20 Cork oO W.1. Sunday, July 18, Studio, 29 Addison and the Wortd) and orhers. Couise (with Doreekrats typing / verbatim 
Summer Exhibition of 1954 Hours Avenue, W.11 (near Holland Park Station). documentary films) is free of charge and open | 
10-6, Sat. 10—1. Closes Aug. 28. Discourse. Mr. Ronald Lightowler, “ Spiri- to public. Hotel board and room (sea front) Please telephone BAY. 1786 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., tual Christianity.” per week 5 guineas (24 for “ colortial ’ HESES. MSS. = i cas & o 
W.1. Claude Monet (1840-1926) in aid SRAEL—the Outlook To-day: Dr. B. J. A. —, Apply : ,* “4 + nmi, Nigeria ately. Moderate ee ed & .acce ur- 
of The British Empire Cancer Campaign. Bard. Y.P.S. Technion Soc. Arts Th. | Union, 76 Crediton Hill, N.W.6. \ ——— = < = 
2s., Students Is. _10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. | Club, W.C.2. July 22, 8. Non-mems. 2s. 6d. HINKERS’ Holiday Organization. 1954 | JEAN McDougall, for typing, | translations, 
HE Adams Gallery, 24 Davies St, W.l. | LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED Summer School, New Forest. “ Religion | Church “St. Londons Ws. WE Stern 3809. 
Selections from Paris Studios. TR in the Atomic Age ”—a critica! analysis. Fuly are he -— 3 o 
IRPIECES from Sao Paulo. Arts : ag ———— | 3l-August 6: “Religion and _ Modern *RENCH—to and from, Translations by 
MASTERE CES from waar die | QECRETARIAL Courses. No fees Lon- Science,” Prof. L. Arnaud Reid, Dr. P. E. | F expd. bilingual specialists. Anglofrank, 
Open till Aug. 15. Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & doners under 18. North-Western Poly- Hodgson, Prof. H. Levy, Prof. H. D. Lewis, 12 Duke St., St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 
Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6. Admission Is. 6d. | ‘chnic. Prince of Wales Road. N.W.5. poet, 35. St Bice, Conca & B. Reven, 7 A. | ” MISCELLANEOUS ; 
= TE — ANGUAGE T 4 outh, Dr. R. H. Thouless. August 7-14: 
I’ oe Bequest, ‘Kenwood, Londoa.. Ex Poreign ee Samet, pea peat “Religion in Relation to’ Modern Ethical and | HE Continental Club for conversation and 
free. Weekdays 10- 7, Sundays. 2.30-7. m 210 | for Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford St., W.1. Social Problems,” Prof. A. J. Ayer, A. Basu, | tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
Tel. GERrard 8531-2. All F H. J. Blackham, Prof. P. Leon, Prof. H. D. day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St., W.1 
bus from Archway or Golders Green stations. ae oreign Languages ; P : 1 eee ; > 
— taught in day and evening classes or private Lewis, A. C. MacIntyre, Maung Maung Ji, Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA 3012. 
EOPLE into Pictures”: Figurative lessons; beginners and all grades. Intensive | Dt- Zwi Werblowsky, the Imam of Shah ETTICE Ramsey, Photographer (of Ram. 
: ge of = Bow Se WY the Daily Classes in English and preparation for Jehan Mosque. Full social programme—excur- sey & Muspratt), London Studio, 3 War- 
neo — ery —- 5 * 5 wick Al. < gg ae Short or Long The ee 8, ae ee apply to wick Gdns., Kensington High St. WES. 1398 
allery, 17- over St., W.1. Recent | Courses nrolm etary, ranies Sey , ) 
stale by FahrelNisss’ Zeid, Daily . ss a oe ent ae _rronpectue_free: S.W.7. Still a few vacancies. (ring mornings if possible). se 
10.30-6. Closed Sundays. Until July 31. RUS —s) agen § : oF Coaching for TEAK Mchocl- Wik to 4.01. Russa Bi. STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept., 
Members free. Admission 1s ims. by exper. Russian instructor, 5 h. of C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
itis sesionl ly University lecturer. Box 9515. or tel. MUS. 0581 for broch. of British | ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
*CULPTURE In The Open Air. Holland TIRE OC : s Film Institute Film School in Scotland, Aug. 
TATURE Cure Trainin The Edinb W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15 
j ¥ é g e inburgh 5-2 id h the Edinburgh F 
jusk. eed “2% Ame ett a ” 7 School of Natural Therapeutics. There soene See See aa el | of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
dus dmission 1s ildren 9d. : eer’ ane 
ie is still time to enroll. New session begin RAZIERS, Ipsden, Oxon (( *heckendon returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork this autumn. Full Sandieulors and Seatiminary 221): Aug. 4-18: ‘“‘Sensory Summer | also an interesting booklet giving details and 
St., W.1. Parallels in Modern Painting. | requirements from the Secretary, Kingston, School.”’ Sept.: International Seminar & The fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
OYAL College of Art Exhibition of Indus- ie eee 9. i ‘Nature Cure from the In- Art of Living; also wk.-end courses. | cess letters from students. ) et 
trial Design. Royal College of Art, side __ by po 8s. J Parti r. Winds by the sea X ARDEN Furniture. New Designs in metal, 
Western Galleries, Imperial Institute Road, individual training in secre- yk Pky "There age a limited wood and cane are to be — at Heal’s, 
S.W.7. July 10-24 incl, 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. tarial ieee for graduates and others. number of vacancies—so book now! Weekly | 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. Please 
weekdays & Saturdays. ¥ § months’ and is pots Comenee begin at | terms inclusive foreign language practice from | Wtite for Garden Furniture Catalogue. 2 
OYA. An exhibition of Dr Etch- requent intervals avies, White Lodge, 2 7gns. Erna Low, 47 (HP), Old Brompton | UREX gloves and all rubber surgi 
ings & Lithogray — ‘of Drawings, Gal. Addison Road, W.14 (Tel.: PARk 8392). Road, London, S.W.7. KEN. 0911 & 9225 D appliances sent under plain cover Writ 
grap 
lery, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Closes or call for our free price list now. Fiertag 
July 25, Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tue. | me ee es ee ee Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, W.1 


& Thur. 10-8, Suns 2-6. Admis ssion Is. , 
? J READERS’ MARKET 
URCAT Exhibition closes July 17. From SUBSCRIPTION RATES YOR Sale: “‘ Handbook Marxism,” offers? 
mi Fexhibition, Gino Fie 's0 7 Surface Mail to any address in the world: Latest Grundig Tape Recorder “ T.K.9,” 
Molton Street, sp Once year, £2 5s. Od. 6 months £1 2s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 6d with microphone, few hours’ use only, cost 
awe 7igns., accept 6lgns., London; Russian Lin- 
EAUX Arts Gallery, Bruton PL., a. guaphone, perfect condition, £6; Second- hand 
Paintings by Jack Smith. Last week. Empire No. 2 Typewriter, cheap, offers 
I RIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. Regency jy TANTED: One Portuguese Linguaphone 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Bucking- _ record, 
ham Palace. The State and Private Apart- Send no money or goods in reply to the 
ments completely furnished. New restora- advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N 
tions and exhibits. 10 to 8 daily inc. Sunday. pon vce Market, Great Turnstile, mentioning 
ea advertisement and details (separate letter for 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS o each item). Charges under this heading, 2s 
CE INTRAL London Fabian, Soc.. Wed., first word, 10d. a word after, including 
A July 21, 7.30. Peggy Jay: “A New Deal forwarding replies. 
for the Deprived Child.” St. Anne's House, - a CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
7 Dean St., W.1. Visitors 2s. <. ony subscriptions are pro rata for six months. 3s. 6d. per line (average 6 words). ‘Box No. 
Pie Linguists’ Club, Niddry POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 11d. ; Foreign 14d. ; Ganada 1d. is. extra. Prepayment essential. Press Tues 
Campden Hill Rd., W.8. Sar., Jul NEW STATES 7 7 aon OF ‘ wr ee : State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
at 6 p.m Dr. A. L. Minns, VI TATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turastile, Londen, W.C.1, (Holborn 8471 Londen, W.C.1. Hol. 8471 
English language comes from.”’ FOE Pe SB 5 Be SBS Fe Se SP OS ORs eS as 8 SS se More Classified Adverts. on Pages 86-87 








Air Mail to any address in Europe: £3 8s. Od. year! y 
To other countries: by special quotation. 


Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main airport): 
Africa: South, £45s.  East,£45s. West, £3 15s. India and Pakistan, £4 5s. 
Singapore and Malaya, £4 10s. Australia, £6. 


Special Service to Canada & U.S.A. Residents in North America may remit for 
Surface or Air Express subscriptions to BRITISH PUBLIC ATIONS INC., 
30, East 60th Street, New York 32, N.Y. at these rates: 
Surface, $7.50 yearly. Air Express, $17 yearly. 
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